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FOUNDATIONS AND FREEDOM 


The purpose of public education in America is the prep- 
aration of youth for participation in a democratic society. 
This means education for freedom; for to secure the 
largest degree of individual freedom and happiness is the 
expressed aim of our experiment in government. Freedom 
carries with it responsibility. It means that controls are 
internal and not superimposed. Recent events have indi- 
cated that we are in some danger of forgetting these funda- 
mentals—witness the attempt to control the content of 
school histories, anti-evolution laws, and the like. These 
are all restrictive measures to limit the teaching of the 
schools in such a way as to standardize or crystalize 
thought. 


The action of the Board of Regents of the University last 
summer in passing a resolution opposing the acceptance of 
funds for research from any foundation immediately after 
a new president had been elected and before he had taken 
up his work here, is a case in point. With the merits of the 
resolution we have nothing to say. Doubtless much that 
was said in support of the action is true. We may assume 
that the motives back of it were of the highest. But it was 
an attempt to determine a policy without consultation with 
the one who would be most directly responsible for the 
control of the University. 


This was bad enough. But immediately, hastily, and 
most unwisely, a group of the alumni began an investiga- 
tion and made a report—which it was apparent would be 
made at the beginning—condemning the action of the re- 
gents. It was as unsportsmanlike for the alumni to take 
action which could do nothing but embarrass the new ad- 
ministration, as it was unfair for the regents to act without 
giving the new president an opportunity to study the prob- 
lem and present his judgments. 


The result is a divided opinion; two sharply antagonistic 
groups; an injury to the University; and prejudices that 
can hinder but not help the administration. Regents and 
alumni have made controversial and political that which 
should have been educational and administrative. They 
seem to have forgotten a clearly defined purpose of Univer- 
sity education—the search for the truth that alone makes 
for freedom. 
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A Decade of Directed Reading 


By M. H. JACKSON 





[This article by the State Supervisor of School Libraries is an important exposition of 
one of the many activities carried on in Wisconsin which are too little known. The work is 
largely the result of the pioneering of the late Mr. O. S. Rice and the well chosen Reading 
Circle Board. Wisconsin spends close to $150,000 a year to supply the books. The results of 
last year indicate the success attained. Eight thousand eight hundred nine teachers, and 201,- 
880 young people’s diplomas and seals were issued. Thousands of books were read in addi- 
tion to those reported here. The Reading Circle Annual of 1925-26 is a veritable mine of read- 
ing information. The Wisconsin Teachers Association is proud to have this work carried on 


under its auspices.] 


Just how difficult it is to foretell the 
growth of a movement is illustrated in 
the period of one decade of directed 
reading in Wisconsin. Reading circles 
have come and gone in this and other 
states. Any movement having for its 
incentive merely the cultural growth of 
its membership is usually of short dura- 
tion. Even the study club of adult 
members in a city is often held together 
not by its study only, but also by social 
functions that too often absorb or make 
secondary the cultural activities. To 
organize a state-wide reading circle 
that would persist and grow with the 
cultural purpose uppermost was the 
work of genius, and the work has been 
accomplished. In 1915, when the Wis- 
consin Reading Circle was organized 
with the backing of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction,and the Leg- 
islature of Wisconsin, it was predicted 
by those most interested at that time 
that in one decade we should have a 
membership of 15,000 readers. On the 
other hand, it was just as freely proph- 
esied that in 1925 the organization 
would be several years dead and buried, 
like other movements organized to as- 
sist individuals to establish habits of 
reading and study. It may then sur- 
prise those who read this article to 
know that in 1925, after a decade of 
steady growth, not 15,000 but 210,000 
diplomas, seals, and certificates were 
granted in one year, with nearly as 
many more readers who have used the 





annual bulletin as a guide in the selec- 
tion of their reading even though they 
do not read from required groups of lit- 
erature and do not formally receive the 
diploma. Public librarians everywhere 
are using the annual bulletin and are 
stocking up with books on the list to 
meet the enormous demand by our child 
readers, and thousands of dollars are 
being expended by our State Traveling 
Library Division for Reading Circle 
books. All this is in addition to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars expended 
by our schools for these books to be 
placed in their own libraries for the use 
of teachers and pupils in their daily 
work. 

When our country was new, children 
associated with few other children. Se- 
lection of companions was out of the 
question. The neighborhood was the 
limit, and they associated with all in 
the neighborhood. Their supply of 
books was limited, hence a choice was 
easy. When the Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress comprised the entire library, 
those who could read at all read both 
many times. Now all is changed; par- 
ents and teachers must assist children 
in selecting their associates and their 
books. Not all books in the library are 
equally good books and not all books at 
the news stands are bad. It behooves 
us, then, to list the best possible books 
for our children to read, as we list the 
children and young people with whom 
we are willing to have them associate. 
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Making the List 


The making of the annual list of 
books for the Reading Circle is no small 
task. Every book must be closely scru- 
tinized. This is the work of a board of 
seven members representing many 
phases of school and community work. 
This board passes upon every book of- 
fered for the list. The success of the 
list as finally chosen from year to year 
is attested by the flood of calls for it 
when printed, not only in Wisconsin 
but from other states and in a few in- 
stances from countries across the seas. 
The individuals on this board receive 
no remuneration for their work. Their 
many days of service are gladly given 
because of the results which are now so 
evident and the splendid appreciation 
accorded them by teachers, parents, and 
public librarians everywhere. 

So far the greater part of the reading 
for diplomas has been done by country 
children. County superintendents have 
cooperated splendidly with uniformly 
excellent results. The desire to read 
has been created; the problem is now 
how to get reading circle books to the 
children in what are known as the “neg- 
lected areas.” y 

While the country districts have so 
far led in completing courses for diplo- 
mas, the cities are now going ahead 
rapidly in the work and are reporting 
results. The last report shows a large 
gain over the year before. 

Public libraries in cities are coming 
forward with offers of aid and in many 
instances are now serving the country 
districts. In some instances this serv- 
ice is free, in others a contract exists 
between the county board and the pub- 
lic library by which the city is reim- 
bursed, in part at least, for the service 
extended. In Milwaukee and Racine 
counties there is practically unlimited 
service in the country through contract 
arrangements and in both counties 
there is a full time field worker. The 


Department of Public Instruction is 
now at work determining the unserved 
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districts in Wisconsin with a view to 
making recommendations for supplies 
of books where they are most needed. 


The Teachers’ Reading Circle 


So far, we have dealt only with the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle. By legislative 
enactment the reading of not fewer 
than three professional books a year en- 
titles a teacher to certain privileges in 
the renewal of certificates. This very 
definite recognition of effort has led to 
enormous results in professional read- 
ing, manifested in more efficient teach- 
ing, especially in the country and state 
graded schools of Wisconsin. County 
superintendents have guided the teach- 
ers in their separate fields in selecting 
such books as will assist them in their 
special program requirements, and the 
Reading Circle Board has extended the 
approved list so that choice can be made 
from a variety of subjects. It is not 
possible to select a few books that will 
be primarily helpful in all counties of 
Wisconsin at the same time. Problems 
vital in a developing county are not so 
vital in our older communities, although 
some books of method are universal in 
their application. The board recognizes 
this diversity of conditions and pro- 
vides in the lists from year to year for 
the needs of all in both city and country. 
Nearly nine thousand teachers and 
senior students in our training institu- 
tions received diplomas in 1925 for pro- 
fessional reading done in the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle. 


The School Patrons’ Reading Circle 


In 1917, the Reading Circle Board 
added another department to its grow- 
ing list. Adult education is now receiv- 
ing considerable attention, although it 
is coming to be recognized that to make 
a successful adult reader, we must usu- 
ally begin with him as a child. 

The School Patrons’ Reading Circle 
is organized in the hope that it may as- 
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sist Parent-Teacher Associations, Adult 
Reading Clubs, and other organizations 
interested in schools, in pursuing a 
course of reading that will help them to 
a better understanding of child nature 
and the means of assisting the child at 
home, in the school, and in the commu- 
nity in developing into the kind of citi- 
zen that our age demands. 

The number of readers in this depart- 
ment is steadily growing and many 
school superintendents are coming to 
recognize its importance and are recom- 
mending it to the parents of the chil- 
dren in their schools. 

The Wisconsin Young Peoples’ Read- 
ing Circle, The Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, and the School Patrons’ Reading 
Circle cover a wide field and are grow- 
ing rapidly. It is safe to say that no 
other state in the United States is so 
well organized as ours. 


THE CONSERVATION 
WISCONSIN’S WILD 
FLOWERS 


By Zinta E. WISWALL 
Brayton School, Madison 


OF 


The people of Wisconsin are the in- 
heritors of a wealth and beauty of wild 
flowers scarcely equaled elsewhere in 
this country or in any other part of the 
world. They are confronted by a 
serious question—‘“Shall this natural 
beauty be preserved for future genera- 
tions to enjoy, or shall it, through the 
thoughtlessness of those now living, be 
destroyed?” The automobile has 
brought the haunts of the wild flowers 
closer to the cities. With roving auto- 
mobilists scouring the highways and 
combing the woods for flowers that 
wither before they reach home, and 
with children ever eager to glean their 
share of this wealth of Nature, the 
problem grows even more serious. 

Only a few years ago the red and 
yellow painted cup made the woodlands 
bright. The wee, sweet white violet 
The showy 


nestled in the marshlands. 
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lady-slipper and the yellow moccasin 
flower bloomed in the shady woods. 
The fringed gentian was as common in 
secluded spots as the closed or bottle 
gentian still is in boggy wasteland. The 
field or prairie lily lifted its bell-shaped 
blossom on upright stalk in field and 
meadow. The harebell and blue-bon- 
neted lupine stood bravely out on sandy 
cliff and level prairie. The lovely, fra- 
grant arbutus and wild forget-me-not 
modestly adorned sequestered , nooks, 
and the lotus flower placidly floated on 
pond and lake. Most of these flowers 
have entirely disappeared from regions 
where they once grew in great abund- 
ance, and can now be found only in 
limited numbers and in certain locali- 
ties. They bid fair to be totally exter- 
minated. 

There are also many other wild flow- 
ers, among them the brown-eyed Su- 
san, pink yarrow, pitcher plant, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, golden ragwort, wild pink 
phlox, shooting star, columbine, and the 
pasque flower which, although now 
more common than some others, have 
been greatly reduced in numbers, and 
will not long be able to withstand the 
ravishment of those who are so ruth- 
lessly destroying them. 

Because of this constant destruction, 
an appeal is made to the teachers of the 
state to muster forces and sally forth, 
armed with an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of this wonderful gift of Nature 
and with a deep feeling of patriotism 
for and pride in the Badger state, and 
to develop in the school children of 
Wisconsin a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problem which confronts 
their state, thereby enlisting their co- 
operation in the preservation of the na- 
tural floral beauty of the state. They 
can be led to see that many kinds of 
wild flowers which formerly grew in 
great profusion are fast becoming ex- 
tinct, due to indiscriminate and care- 
less picking and uprooting. They can 
be taught to “Enjoy—not destroy.” As 
a patriotic service to their state and as 
their obligation to generations yet un- 











born, they can be taught to observe the 
following cautions :— 

1. Exercise the same care in picking 
wild flowers that you would in picking 
flowers in your own carefully tended 
garden. 

2. Never strip a plant of its leaves, 
since they supply food to the roots. 

3. Never pick all the flowers on a 
plant. Leave some of the blossoms to 
form seed. 

4. Never patronize wild flower ven- 
ders. It only encourages the destruc- 
tion of our wild flowers. 

5. Learn which of the wild flowers 
are rare, and refrain from picking any 
of them. 

6. Do not pick even the most com- 
mon flowers unless you intend to take 
them home. There is no excuse for 
picking flowers only to throw them 
away an hour or two afterward. 

7. Pick only a few flowers; as much 
pleasure can be derived from a 
small bouquet as from a large one. 

8. Pick flowers carefully by break- 
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ing the stems sharply or by cutting 
them. Never pull a flower stalk. This 
loosens the roots and may cause the 
plant to die. 

9. Above all else—remember you are 
not asked to refrain entirely from pick- 
ing flowers, but to pick thoughtfully, 
carefully, lovingly. 

Everyone is familiar with the Ger- 
man proverb, “What you would have 
appear in the life of the state, you must 
introduce into the public schools.” With 
a firm belief in the truth of this state- 
ment, a plea is made to the teachers of 
Wisconsin to direct concerted effort to- 
ward the conservation of the wild flow- 
ers of the state through inculcating in 
the lives of the children the true Na- 
ture lover’s creed—“I believe in all the 
beautiful things of Nature, and would 
preserve, protect, and cherish them.” 
In this way much can be done to re- 
store the glowing mass of floral color to 
wooded hillsides and to open highways 
which today bear mute witness to 
thoughtless destruction. 





FREES 


IRENE MAUNDER 


The poplar is a soldier, 
The beech tree is a queen, 
The birch, the daintiest fairy 
That tripped upon a green. 
But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 
They are the drooping larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


The oak tree tells of conquest 
And solid, dogged worth. 
The elm of quiet homesteads 
And peace upon the earth. 
But oh! my love and lady, 
vast two trees speak of her, 
They are the swaying larch tree 
_And the rough Scotch fir. 





They speak of shady woodlands, 
They tell of windy heath, 

Of branches spread above us 
And crackling cones beneath. 

And oh! I fain would wander 
Where once I went with her, 

Beneath the golden larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


The ash is bent with weeping, 
The cypress dark with doom, - 
The almond tree and hawthorn 
Are bright with hope and bloom. 
But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 
They are the swaying larch tree 
And the bleak Scotch fir. 
—Reprinted from the Literary Digest. 
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Is Reading a Virtue? 


By MARY KATHARINE REELY 








I have chosen this topic as a 
challenge to myself as well as to you. 
We all take the matter for granted. 
We assume that reading is a virtue. 
Schools do it by requiring a certain 
amount of reading which is known as 
required. This reading is selected and 
supposedly of a certain grade, but 
sometimes the bars are lowered to let 
in very popular matter—because there 
are pupils who won’t read anything 
else. And they must read! Librarians 
assume that reading is a virtue by pub- 
lishing their statistics and boasting of 
their growing circulation. So many 
books read, and consequently so much 
gain in virtue! The children’s depart- 
ment of the library assumes it, by or- 
ganizing summer reading clubs and 
giving gold stars or something else for 
the number of books read. Mothers 
assume it when they boast that their 
children are great readers. “Mary 
ulways has her nose in a book”—in a 
chiding voice that is yet prideful. 
Mother probably doesn’t know the 
name of the book Mary has her nose in, 
but it is a book and that is enough. 


Is reading really such a virtue? Or 
is it always a virtue? I have tried to 
answer the question for my own satis- 
faction by enumerating some of the in- 
stances when it is not. 


Reading is not a virtue when it 
separates a child from active life. The 
little girl who always has her nose in a 
book might better be spending part of 
her time on a playground, straighten- 
ing her round little shoulders on a 
trapeze, learning to use her hands, sew- 
ing, making doll clothes, or learning to 
handle a hammer and a saw. A child 
learns about life in two ways—through 
experience and through reading. When 





reading takes the place of experience 
it fails. It produces a one-sided, ill 
balanced individual—of which the 
college professor of the comic weeklies 
is the exaggerated type. Reading to 
the exclusion of participation in the 
active life around him is bad for the 
child. Education for too many years 
was entirely bookish. 

It is equally bad for the adult. For 
the busy person—and the teacher and 
the librarian belong in that class— 
reading is the easiest form of recrea- 
tion. It takes the least effort. To 
curl up in an easy chair with a book is 
about the simplest way one can find of 
spending a pleasant evening or Sunday 
afternoon. Perhaps it isn’t always 
the best way. It may be that what is 
needed is physical recreation. Maybe 
instead of joining a reading club or de- 
ciding to read with a purpose, some of 
us who call ourselves intellectuals 
should be joining dancing classes, or 
swimming or bowling clubs. Maybe 
we need social recreation; to meet 
people; to talk to people; to get the 
stimulation of direct conversation, not 
conversation through the pages of a 
book. Maybe instead of spending an 
evening reading a book, which is such 
an easy way to spend it, we need 
oftener to make the effort of going out 
to a concert or a play. For these 
things are social activities. You take 
your enjoyment with others; for what- 
ever you may say for reading, you can 
make this charge against it,—it is anti- 
social. It is something you do by your- 
self and do not share. 


Reading is not a virtue when it en- 
courages you to take only a vicarious 
part in public events. If you read in 
your evening paper that there is to be 
a mass meeting to protect against the 





















smoke nuisance and think to yourself, 
“That’s good, I hope they do something 
about it,” then your reading of that 
item has been to no purpose. If you 
say “Good—guess I’]l go to that meet- 
ing and help protest,” then your read- 
ing has been profitable. 


Reading isn’t a virtue when it takes 
the place of first hand observation. I 
dare say the only things we ever know 
thoroughly and absolutely are those 
things we have learned for ourselves. 
But life is so complex that we can’t 
master very much of it for ourselves. 
We have to take it on hearsay. There 
is a book called The New Age of Faith. 
The theme is that we must take more 
things on faith today than ever before. 
The author uses the illustration of a 
man using a whip on his horse to make 
it go. He understands perfectly the 
stimulus that he is using and knows 
just why the horse speeds up. But 
the modern man pressing his foot on 
the starter has very little if any com- 
prehension of the force he is putting 
into operation. Robinson said _ the 
same thing in The Mind in the Making. 
He says we pride ourselves on being 
scientific, but we aren’t. We only take 
advantage of the discoveries of a few 
who are scientific. No one of us could 
make an electric light bulb. We can 
only sit down to read by the light of 
one that some one else has made. In 
ability to do things, make things, mas- 
ter nature with our hands, we are 
all inferior to our ancestors. The 
Indian, who had never read a book, had 
powers of observation that are lost to 
us; keener sight, better hearing. I 
don’t know what we can do about it. 
We can’t be Indians and we have to live 
in the world in which we happen to 
find ourselves; but I do think it is re- 
grettable that our senses should fall in- 
to decay through disuse, and if reading 
too many books contributes to that end 
then so much the worse for books. 


I think it might be well occasionally 
for all of us if we could put aside the 
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books about nature and go out and 
study nature at first hand. Stop read- 
ing books of travel and do some travel- 
ing. Stop reading books of history 
and biography and get out into the 
world and associate with people who 
are doing things, and take part in 
history in the making. Stop reading 
romances—and this may be a queer 
thing to say to teachers and librarians 
—go out and some way, somehow, try 
to find a little romance of your own. 


So far I have been thinking solely of 
the possible harmful effects of reading 
without reference to its quality. I 
have been assuming all along that its 
quality may be of the best. All agree, 
certainly, that reading isn’t a virtue 
when the matter read is trash. 

I am sure that you have all been 
troubled this past year with the sudden 
popularity of True Stories and others 
of its kind, that curious breed of peri- 
odical which has sprung up on the news 
stands almost overnight. They are un- 
sponsored. They bear no authors’ 
names; are supposed to be true confes- 
sions—but they are too much alike for 
that. Who writes them we do not know. 
They come from somewhere out of the 
darkness. They are read by thousands, 
and good trees are cut down to make 
paper to print them on. There are those 
who say that the invention of the print- 
ing press was a mixed blessing and we 
are sometimes forced to agree. 

At the library commission we have 
been appealed to for help. Teachers ask 
us what to do about it. And the appeal 
takes the form of requests for lists of 
books to counteract the flood. And I 
confess that I have been stumped. I 
don’t know what to offer. When a girl” 
has been caught by True Stories you 
can’t turn her back to Louisa May 
Alcott, and I don’t know what you can 
send her forward to. I have been 
forced to the conclusion that we expect 
too much of books. 


In the first place I can’t believe that 
the thousands of readers who have been 
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caught by magazines of this type are 
primarily readers of books. I do not 
believe that the thousands of pur- 
chasers of these magazines have been 
drained away from other types of read- 
ing. Statistics might show. I have 
an idea that the clever publishers have 
tapped a whole new lode of profit in a 
public that wasn’t reading anything at 
all—beyond the scandals in the daily 
press and Beatrice Fairfax’ advice to 
the lovelorn. If they could get this 
substance in other form, by word of 
mouth, through pictures, they would 
take it. There is a new type of news- 
paper that is ail pictures—pictures 
with a minimum of reading matter. 
There are three in New York. One of 
them sometimes sells a million copies a 
day. And have you noticed how the 
picture sections in our papers are 
multiplying? All to meet the needs of 
a public that does not want to read. 

Now it isn’t reading matter that the 
followers of True Stories want. They 
want a certain kind of slush. And 
reading is the medium through which 
they get it, but that is only an incident. 
Can you substitute good books, whole- 
some books, fine inspirational books 
for that kind of mental food? I don’t 
believe you can, and I am not belittling 
the power of books when I say they 
can’t accomplish everything. 

I know, of course, that you have 
found your high school pupils reading 
this type of stuff, and for many of them 
who have been temporarily caught at 
this plastic age, guidance in reading 
may provide the way out. But I am 
afraid not for all. The library can’t 
do it alone. It is going to take the 
cooperation of many other forces. 
We'll have to find out first what it is 
that they seem to get out of True 
Stories that they don’t get anywhere 
else. Not reading matter; not the 
stimulation and awakening of the imag- 
ination through reading. But, I believe, 
satisfaction for their curiosity. That, 
I think, is what they are looking for 
and what these insidiously clever and 
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supposedly true stories seem about to 
reveal. But they are slippery. You 
can’t put your finger on anything. It 
would be difficult to censor them. But 
there is always that promise of some- 
thing coming in the next paragraph. 

Perhaps my investigations haven’t 
gone far enough to make this a con- 
clusive statement. But if there is any- 
thing in this conclusion, then the first 
thing to consider in a campaign against 
this type of vicious reading would be to 
meet this curiosity and work out a 
satisfactory program of sex education 
in the schools as a basis. After that, 
provide for wholesome recreation of 
supervised dancing, plays and pageants, 
active games and sports, a better regu- 
lated social life. After that the 
library may step in with wholesome 
reading matter for those who want to 
read. 

The sooner we recognize that certain 
types of minds will never care for read- 
ing as a recreation the better off we 
shall be. The schools will keep on 
teaching them to read, because getting 
information from the printed page is a 
rather essential accomplishment. But 
the something that happens inside your 
brain, the play of fancy that can make 
images from the printed page and find 
delight in felicitous combinations of 
words is not universal. Perhaps it 
could be developed more successfully 
and widely than it is, but at least at the 
present time it is not universally at- 
tained. And for those who haven’t it, 
it seems to me that other forms of 
mental exercise and recreation should 
be allowed. 


Reading is not a virtue when it is 
done for credit—just for credit and 
nothing else. A recent N. E. A. report 
on teaching reading makes a distinc- 
tion between reading as work and read- 
ing as recreation. I am afraid that 
by making certain books “required,” we 
have labelled them work books, and 
so destroyed their recreational quality 
forever. The same report goes on to 

















say that it is in “what happens in the 
child’s mind” that gives the book its 
educational value. And I _ suppose 
always in the hope that that something 
is going to happen we shall go on re- 
quiring reading—at least until we find 
some better way. But I am not so sure 
that reading for credit is confined to 
pupils in school. Don’t we all do it 
when we read for social credit? We 
read what everybody else is reading 
just so we may say soin public. There 
is no particular virtue in having read 
The Green Hat just because everybody 
else happened to be doing it at the 
time. I am afraid too, that just as 
sometimes high school pupils try to get 
by and get credit for something they 
haven’t read, so we sometimes attempt 
to get social credit by pretending to 
have read something we have only 
heard about. 

And then I think that reading isn’t 
a virtue when it is a mere time killing 
occupation. Done for that purpose it 
is on a level with tatting, perhaps 
lower, since tatting- produces a definite 
product. 


Reading isn’t a virtue when it is all 
of a kind. I don’t care if that kind be 
fiction or something else. We need a 
balanced ration in reading as well as in 
diet. 

And now what shall be said on the 
other side? That ought to be easy. 
Having enumerated all the instances in 
which reading is something of a vice, I 
need only turn it all over, and say that 
the reverse is true. 

If reading isn’t a virtue when it 
takes the place of active experience, 
then it follows that reading is a virtue 
when it supplements experience. The 
two must always go together. Oneisa 
check upon the other. Measure books 
by life, and interpret life through 
books. The person who relies only on 
books is the pedant. The one who re- 
lies on his own experiences only is a 
narrow and limited personality. For 
the range of any one person’s observa- 
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tion is at best only a tiny circle. 
Through books that circle can be 
widened almost indefinitely. That is 


the great value of books. That is the 
great gift that the art of printing 
brought to the human race. Michael 
Pupin tells in his autobiography of his 
mother who could neither read nor 
write. And when he as a child rebelled 
against school, she told him how she 
had always felt like a blind woman in 
spite of the clear vision of her eyes. 
“My son,” she said, “if you wish to go 
out into the world which you hear so 
much about at the neighborhood 
gatherings, you must provide yourself 


‘with another pair of eyes, the eyes of 


reading and writing.” 

This is the point of view that should 
be kept in mind in directing the reading 
of young people. Not that reading will 
develop a literary sense or increase the 
vocabulary, but that it will enlarge the 
world. 

To me the other great virtue in read- 
ing is that it permits you to have a 
good time all by yourself. Did I say a 
little while ago that reading is anti- 
social? DoI contradict myself, as Walt 
Whitman says? Very well, I contradict 
myself. There are times when one 
wants to be anti-social. And at such 
times a book is the best company. In 
certain moods a long walk alone is the 
most satisfactory recreation, and some 
persons enjoy playing solitaire, but 
first and last, reading is king of solitary 
sports. Most other recreations de- 
manda lot of paraphernalia and a 
crowd. But reading demands only a 
place to sit down and a book. Some 
times you may even stand up. Who, 
hath a book hath but to read and he 
may be a king indeed. He doesn’t 
even need an inglenook. 

Since I said that there was no virtue 
in reading when it is too much alike, it 
follows that there is virtue in variety. 
And there is so much delightful variety 
today that it is easy to keep going. 
Best sellers used to be limited to fiction. 
Today best selling non-fiction may out- 
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sell the most popular novel. The best 
selling book in all classes, and probably 
for all time, is a book of poetry. By 
variety I don’t mean skipping aimlessly 
from one thing to another. The proof 
that many readers are tiring of this 
sort of reading is found in the demand 
for definite lines of reading—for lists 
like the A. L. A. Reading With a 
Purpose lists. Following these lists 
you can read consistently for a time in 
biology, biography, social problems, 
with many other subjects in prepara- 
tion. And when reading is varied and 
the variety is broad enough and in- 
clusive enough, the reading can include 
a considerable amount of trash and not 
do any harm. Irvin Cobb writes a plea 
for Old Cap Collier—a plea for the 
dime novel. He grew up on them. 
And I am sure I wasn’t the only girl 
who was capable of sandwiching Lady 
Audley’s Secret between Old Curiosity 
Shop and Mill on the Floss, or the only 
girl to be surprised to learn in later life 
that Jane Eyre belonged in a class with 
the second two and not the first. Rest- 
ful trash, as Walt Mason says, may 
have its place. 

Finally—and it does seem easier to 
talk about vices than virtues—there 
may be another vice that should be 
guarded against, and that is the vice 
of intellectual snobbery. Because we 
happen to read books and to like books 
—is that any reason why we should 
feel superior to those who find their 
pleasure in other ways? “Everybody 
you meet has been somewhere you 
haven’t and knows something you 
don’t. Don’t be ashamed to learn 
something off everybody,” is a bit of 
folk wisdom I picked up somewhere. 
Let’s beware of the attitude of the 
Pharisee and not consider ourselves 
better than other men, although, just 
among ourselves, I do think that we are 
a little more fortunate. 


Man’s history is the history of his journey 
to the unknown in quest of the realization of 
his immortal self—his soul.—Tagore. 
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THE WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 
FORENSIC ASSOCIATION 


More than fifty percent of the high 
schools of the state will participate in 
the contests being promoted this spring 
by the Wisconsin high school forensic 
association organized last November at 
the meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers 
association. 


Two hundred and twenty schools are 
already entered in the association, 
which is promoting the state-wide com- 
petition in oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, reading, and declamation. 
This exceeds by 100 the largest number 
ever entered in previous state contests 
under the old lyceum organization. 

Entries will close April 15, and dis- 
trict contests will be held in each of the 
nine divisions before May 18. The state 
contests will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin, May 27-28. 

For purposes of elimination, the state 
is divided into nine districts with the 
manager of each serving as a member 
of the board of control of the state insti- 
tution. Places for the district meetings 
have not yet been selected. 


The district managers are: 

Eau Claire district, T. J. McGlynn, 
Owen; La Crosse, L. W. Fulton, Viro- 
qua; Milwaukee, George J. Balzer, Mil- 
waukee; Oshkosh, J. E. Kitowski, De- 
pere; Platteville, M. A. Fischer, Dodge- 
ville; River Falls, H. C. Mason, River 
Falls; Stevens Point, J. E. Rohr, Ne- 
koosa; Superior, G. A. Bassford, Ash- 
land; Whitewater, R. F. Lewis, Reeds- 
burg. 

Various counties of the state have 
been placed in each district. They are 
as follows: 


River Falls—Polk, Barron, Pierce, Burnett, 
Washburn, St. Croix, and Dunn counties. 

Eau Claire—Sawyer, Rusk, Chippewa, Taylor, 
Eau Claire, Clark, and Pepin counties. 

Stevens Point—Lincoln, Marathon, Wood, Por- 
tage, Adams, Marquette, Waupaca, and 
Waushara counties. 

Oshkosh—Forest, Florence, Langlade, Oconto, 
Marinette, Shawano, Door, Kewaunee, 
Outagamie, Brown, Winnebago, Calumet, 
Green Lake, and Fond du Lac counties. 














Platteville—Crawford, Richland, Grant, Iowa, 
Lafayette, and Green counties. 


Whitewater—Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Dane, 
Jefferson, Rock, and Walworth counties. 


Milwaukee—Sheboygan, Washington, Ozau- 
kee, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Racine, Keno- 
sha, and Manitowoc counties. 

Superior—Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, Iron, 
Vilas, Oneida, and Price counties. 


La Crosse—Vernon, Monroe, Jackson, La 
Crosse, Trempeleau, Juneau, and Buffalo 
counties. 


Grouped in Triangles 


Because of the late organization of 
the forensic association, no debating 
was promoted. That was carried on un- 
der the auspices of Lawrence college. 
The state will be organized for debating 
under the league plan with the state 
divided into northern, central, and 
southern sections. The schools will be 
grouped in triangles, each school hold- 
ing three debates under which system 
the nine highest schools in each section 
will be picked. 

The nine schools will be divided into 
three triangles for elimination contests. 
The winners then will participate in a 
final intersectional debate. The subject 
for next year will be selected at the an- 
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nual meeting of the forensic association 
to be held in Madison in conjunction 
with the state oratorical contests. 

Organization of leagues by at least 
four schools for the oratorical contests 
is recommended by the association, with 
the winners participating in the district 
contests. 


Qualifications 


To represent a school in any contest 
promoted by the association, a pupil 
must be under 20 years of age, and in 
the high school grades. A passing mark 
in school is necessary. 

Orations may be original or selected, 
but the association urges that students 
speak on current topics. 

Extemporaneous topics will be se- 
lected one hour before the contest from 
a selected list of magazines. Extempo- 
raneous readings will be chosen from 
twenty books. 

Professional coaches are barred, and 
equal representation, at least on the de- 
bating teams, is required, the associa- 
tion stating in its constitution that “not 
more than 50 percent of the debaters of 
any school shall be girls.” 





We call no uneducated quack or char- 
latan to perform surgery upon the bod- 
ies of our children, lest they may be de- 
formed, crippled and maimed physi- 
cally all their lives. Let us take equal 
care that we intrust the development of 
the mental faculties to skilled instruc- 
tors of magnanimous character, that 
the mentalities of our children may not 
be mutilated, deformed and crippled to 
halt and limp through all the centuries 
of their never-ending lives. The de- 
formed body will die, and be forever put 
out of sight under the ground, but a 
mind made monstrous by bad teaching 
dies not, but stalks forever among the 
ages, an immortal mockery of the 
divine image.—J. Sterling Morton 





Till to the utmost he has done his part 
With all his might, let no man dare to pray. 
—Wilcox 





The teacher’s prime concern should 
be to ingrain into the pupil that assort- 
ment of habits that shall be most useful 
to him throughout life. Education is 
for behavior, and habits are the stuff of 
which behavior consists. The great 
thing in all education is to make our 
nervous system our ally instead of our 
enemy. It is to fund and capitalize our 
acquisitions, and live at ease upon the 
interest of the fund. For this we must * 
make automatic and habitual, as early 
as possible, as many useful actions as 
we can, and as carefully guard against 
the growing into ways that are likely to 
be disadvantageous. The more of the 
details of our daily life we can hand 
over to the effortless custody of auto- 
matism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will be set free for their own 
proper work.—William James 
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EDITORIAL 








Our scientific friend, Old Doc Debun- 
ker, has had to begin his studies on the 
doctor pest again. He was working it 
out as a project, but the Washington 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence forgot projects. Now he must 
set up specific objectives and make a 
job analysis in order to conform to the 
most modern educational jargon. The 
doctor says that a lot that passes for 
thinking is merely a swapping of names. 


During the war a great many Boards 
of Education, in order to punish the 
German government, removed German 
from the high school curriculum. Gen- 
erally French was substituted. The net 
result has not been satisfactory and 
German is being put in its rightful 
place. There is a noticeable return to 
sanity, and the return of a course in 
German is one of the hopeful symptoms. 


The study of a Wisconsin writer was 
omitted this month to make room for 
articles we have been holding over for 
some time. Zona Gale’s work will be 
reviewed in the May—June issue. 





The dangers of unguided reading 
have been pointed out with considerable 
emphasis in several recent magazine 
articles. The Atlantic Monthly for 
March contains a paper by O. G. Vil- 
lard, entitled “Sex, Art, Truth, and the 
Magazines.” The New Republic has also 
been turning its attention to the lurid 
pornographic journals that infest the 
news stands. We can’t do much but 
advertise them by public warnings, but 
they are both symptoms and causes of 
a condition that cries for remedy. 





In an article in the American Maga- 
zine, A. E. Wiggam enumerates and 
discusses what he terms the ten marks 
of an educated man. These are as fol- 
lows: 


1. He keeps his mind open on every 
question until the evidence is all 
in. 

2. He always listens to the man who 

knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

. He cross-examines his day dreams. 

He knows his strong point and 

plays it. 

6. He knows the value of good habits 
and how to form them. 

. He knows when not to think and 
when to call in the expert to 
think for him. 

8. You can’t sell him magic. 

9. He lives the forward-looking, out- 

ward-looking life. 

10. He cultivates a love of the beauti- 
ful. 


ou go 


~] 





During the school year of 1924-25 a 
study of Wisconsin high schools was 
made by Miss Lucy Thatcher of the 
Whitewater Normal school to deter- 
mine the extra-curricular work of high 
school teacher-librarians. The returns 
are summarized as follows: 


Number of questionnaires sent______--__- 350 
Number of questionnaires returned ___-__- 230 
Number of high schools in state with fa- 
CULY’ OF 20 OF MORO. ce cose acscS 43 
Number of these responding -_---------- 34 


Full-time librarians among these and 
smaller schools (includes Milwaukee’s 
SRVON) oan cowndumewonueeeteaueeees 23 

Jefferson, 13 teachers full-time librarian 

Number of schools giving no time at all 


Or Tae NR ne a 41 
Number giving one period per day-_-_----- 95 
Number giving two periods per day----- 44 


Thus we find that more than three- 
fourths of the high school libraries are 
administered by librarians who are 
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given no more than two periods per 
day for this work. 

In a majority of cases the time sched- 
uled for library work is used for extra- 
curricular work; for it was found that 
the heaviest extra-curricular loads were 
carried by the librarians in the school 
where the least time was given for li- 
brary work. 

Even the very small library cannot 
be well organized and administered 
with less than three school hours per 
day put upon the work. 

Brethren, let us think on these things. 





Every year high school principals 
and permit officers have a great deal 
of trouble in determining the legal age 
of a child. A legal statement of age is 
necessary in making labor permits, 
charging high school tuition, determin- 
ing the application of the attendance 
laws, and making eligibility lists for 
athletic and other contests. Parents’ 
statements are often unreliable and are 
not acceptable as evidence. School rec- 
ords and confirmation records are equal- 
ly unreliable. There are two satisfac- 
tory types of evidence; a birth record 
of the state of Wisconsin, or a bap- 
tismal record—especially of the Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, and Episcopalian church- 
es. Birth records may be found in the 
office of the town clerks of towns not 
incorporated, in the village clerk’s office 
in incorporated villages, and in the 
health officer’s records in incorporated 
cities. If not found here it should be 
in the offices of the register of 
deeds at the county seat, and in the 
records of the State Board of Health 
at Madison. 





When men are rightly occupied, their 
amusement grows out of their work, as 
the color-petals out of a fruitful flower ; 
—when they are faithfully helpful and 
compassionate, all their emotions be- 
come steady, deep, perpetual, and vivi- 
fying to the soul as the natural pulse to 
the body.—John Ruskin. 
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HOW TO BEHAVE AT A 
CONVENTION 


These helpful hints are the result 
of careful observation and statistical 
interpretation of the best practices. 
The results may be startling but they 
work beautifully. 

1. If the meeting is announced to be- 
gin at 9:00 o’clock—leave the hotel at 
9:05. The announcement is a playful 
imitation of good school practice. If 
you are careful you will reach the con- 
vention hall at 9:43. 

2. Argue with the doorkeeper and fi- 
nally you will effect an entrance. Saun- 
ter leisurely up the aisle until you find 
an unoccupied seat near the center. 
Crawl over the six people who came on 


time. They have no rights anyway. 
Remain standing while you’ gaze 
around. 


3. Ask your neighbor on the right 
for his program. He brought it es- 
pecially for your use. Turn its pages 
leisurely and miss the particular pages 
you wanted. Put the program in your 
pocket. 

4. Turn to your neighbor on the left 
and in an amplified whisper say—“Who 
is this bird that’s trying to speak?” 
Don’t wait for his answer but remark 
casually that he seems extremely dull. 

5. Listen five minutes, look around 
for five minutes, cough five minutes, 
talk five minutes, and then get out your 
newspaper. Spread the paper in such 
a way as to shut off the view of the 
largest possible number. Since the 
speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s just as 
well that the audience be spared. 

6. You have now remained a half 
hour. That’s too long. Make a hurried 
exit by crawling over the people at your 
right, if you came in from the left. In 
any event don’t slight anyone. If 
possible time your exit so that you can 
leave just as the speaker nears the 
climax of his address. Maybe you can 
tone it down somewhat. 

7. When you get to the hotel assume 
an attitude of complete boredom and 
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tell everyone you see that the program 
was terrible. It shows your intellectual 
incapacity. 

8. Go to a show—it’s better enter- 
tainment and requires no mental effort. 
The last time we were at a movie a dog 
in the aisle was enjoying the show as 
much as the rest of the audience. 
Probably he wouldn’t have cared for 
an address either. 





WHY TEACHERS LONG FOR 
NIRVANA 


The history teacher learned that: 

“Sir Philip Sidney was shot on the 
field of Zutphen. Several of his wounds 
were fatal but some of the others were 
not so bad.” 

“When the British arose in the morn- 
ing and saw the Americans on the op- 
posite hill they dug trenches and threw 
up their breakfast.” 

“Then the cannon were fired by our 
brave soldiers and the enemy were 
blown to anthems.” 

“This was a very vertical time for 
President Lincoln and the country re- 
alized it and he had its sympathy.” 

“The Angles, Saxons, and Dukes in- 
vaded England in the fifth century and 
conquered it.” 





Not sO WRONG—A freshman, endeav- 
oring to express his profound admira- 
tion of the great playwright, blundered 
better than he knew when he wrote in 
all sincerity: ‘“Shakespeare—what a 
name to conjecture with.” 


A teacher of music in a public school 
was trying to impress upon her pupils 
the meaning of f and ff in a song that 
they were about to learn. After ex- 
plaining the first sign, she said, “Now, 
children, what do you say; if f means 
forte, what does ff mean?” 

“Righty!” shouted one enthusiastic 
pupil. 
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What the music papers said: 

“Handel’s operas are very florid. He 
was also a good Christian.” 

“Opera was developed about 1000. 
The first operas were Te Deum and Glo- 
ria in Excelsis.” 

“German folk music has been used by 
composers until there is little left.” 

“Especially beautiful is the morning 
song by Pier Gibson.” 





“What is the plural of ‘man,’ 
Charles?” asked the teacher of a small 
pupil. 

“Men,” answered Charles. 

“Correct’”” said the teacher, ‘And 
what is the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the logical but unex- 
pected reply. 





Teacher: ‘Your theme should be 
written so that the most ignorant per- 
son could understand it.” 

Pupil: “What part didn’t you un- 
derstand?” 





Teacher: “What is evolution?” 
Pupil: “Life descends from unani- 
mous objects.” 





“Richard,” asked the teacher, sud- 
denly, “have you learned your history 
lesson ?” 

“No’m,” answered the idle boy, slow- 
ly, “I ain’t had no time for nothing but 
my grammar lesson yet.” 





Teacher: “Now children, I hope 
you will have a pleasant holiday and 
what is more important, come back 
with a little sense in your heads.” 

Children (in chorus): “Same to you, 
miss.” 





“Dear Teacher: Luella will be out 
of school the rest of the year. The 
physician says her system has been so 
badly infected by her deceased tonsils 
that it will be many months before she 
can resume school work.”—Mrs. Smith. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The February and March issues of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
contained a discussion of the various 
forms of state support for public educa- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article 
to present an analysis of all sources of 
income for our public schools in order 
that they may be viewed in their proper 
relations. 

It has been pointed out that the state, 
in providing for a method of distribut- 
ing school funds, has set up certain 
standards conditioning state support. 
In order to make certain that state aid 
for public education did not become too 
paternalistic, the constitution provided 
that each town and city must raise by 
tax annually for the support of the 
common schools a sum not less than 
one-half the amount received by such 
town or city for school purposes from 
the income of the state sehool fund. 
The legislature at a later period in- 
creased this amount of local support by 
providing that the sum to be raised by 


SOURCES OF INCOME FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


each town, village, or city must be at 
least equal to its share of the common 
school fund income; and, in order to 
make sure that this provision was 
carried out, placed the levying of this 
tax into the hands of the county board 
of supervisors. This tax has become 
known as the county school tax. It is 
not a county tax in any sense but should 
be considered as a local tax, although 
in this discussion it is listed separately. 

This early fear that, because of state 
aid for public education, the local com- 
munities would not contribute to the 
support of the common schools, was un- 
grounded. As pointed out in an earlier 
article, the proportion of the state con- 
tribution to the total cost of public 
education has decreased annually. At 
the present time the cost of education 
is largely borne by the local community. 
That this statement is true is made 
clear by the accompanying table which 
shows all sources of public school in- 
come exclusive of loans and bond issues 
for capital outlay. 

In the cities of Wisconsin state aid is 
less than 8 percent of the total income. 








Cities 








State School Fund _- --- Jeeee $1 ,243 ,277.15 

Special State Aids__.._-_-___-- 210 ,728.35 | 
County Supervisors’ Tax (raised locally) 1,355 498.71 | 
Local School Tax....-.-.------- 14,891 847.57 | 
Tuition Receipts. --...--.--- 526 ,706.96 | 
Text Book Receipts. .......-.......-..- 150 ,589.99 | 
Interest on School Funds- -- 25 ,612.32 

Ait Seer NR 5 os oo ke ese 283 ,596.74 








"FOthl AGO. go 52 do cee wncnt 
% State Aids are of Total Revenue - -_- e% 


% Local Tax plus County Tax is of Total 
PRN ns os Soba age clagin onacaas 








___| $18 ,687 852.79 | | $18 586,567.46 | 


% County Total 
6.6 | $1,713 232.28 | 921 $2,956 509 ,43 7.9 
ey 568 ,970.49 $.1| | 779,698.84) 2.1 
7.2| 1,855,171.77| 10.0| 3,210,665.48 8.6 
79.7 | 13,063,615.64 | 70.3 | 27,955,463.21| 75.0 
2.8| 774,043.87 | 4.2 | 1,800,750.83 | 8.5 
8 | 52,177.44 0.3| 202,767.43 i 
4] 70 056.46 0.4) 95 668.78 | 2 
1.7 | 489 299.51 2.6 772,896.25 | 2.1 


| $37,274 ,420.25 | 100.0 


12.1 10.0 


80.3 83 6 
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In districts under the jurisdiction of 
the county superintendents it is but 12 
percent. The increase for the county 
schools is due to the fact that the 
numerous small high schools come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent, increasing both tuition 
and special high school aids. Taking 
the state as a whole, 10 percent of the 
total school income is received by the 
state and nearly 84 percent is raised by 
direct local taxation. 

It is interesting to note the ratios 
between state and local support as the 
type of school changes. 


SOURCES OF INCOME FOR SCHOOLS 
UNDER COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT EXPRESSED IN PER 





CENTS 
pane — —_ —— 7 ste ————_—_—_——— 
| State | H.S.& | Union 
Income | Rural | Graded | Grades | . 
a es as oes Maser 
State Common School| | | 
"Se ee eal 8.7 ao | 
Special State Aids.__-- 1.2 4.3 3.1 | 20.7 
| | 
Co. Supervisors’ Tax__| 14.7 8.9 LE gg one ae 
Local School Tax. - - -- | 68.2 69.5 74.1 63.9 
} 
BR gaceckas=se-6} 0.7 1.8 0.2 | 6S 
| | 
Texthooks. ....-....- [Osa 0.3 0.5 | 6 
Interest. ........---- | 0.2 0.4 0.2 | 2.9 
Other Receipts- --.- 1.4 6.2 1.6 | 5.4 

















Note that the aid from percentage 
of the state common school fund income 
decreases as they enrich educational 
opportunity. On the other hand, the 
special aids increase with the educa- 
tional offerings. The free high school 
with its grades is an exception to this 
trend. The general and special state 
aids together amount to only 85 percent 
of its total income. The locai school tax 
increases with the size of the school. 
The exception in this case is the union 
high school, which receives from special 
state aids and tuition fees almost 27 
percent of its total income. 

In view of the fact that the local tax 
rate in most communities is excessive 
at the present time, it is easily seen that 
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if Wisconsin is to continue providing 
even the present educational oppor- 
tunity for her children, relief must 
come through a substantial increase in 
the state’s contribution to public educa- 
tion and a corresponding decrease in 
local taxation for school purposes. 





Perhaps nothing will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for, as a diffusion 
of the belief that the preservation of 
health is a duty. Few seem conscious 
that there is such a thing as physical 
morality. Men’s habitual words and 
acts imply the idea that they are at lib- 
erty to treat their bodies as they please. 
Disorders entailed by disobedience to 
Nature’s dictates, they regard simply as 
grievances; not as the effects of a con- 
duct more or less flagitious. Though 
the evil consequences inflicted on their 
dependents, and on future generations, 
are often as great as those caused by 
crime, yet they do not think themselves 
in any degree criminal. It is true that, 
in the case of drunkenness, the vicious- 
ness of a purely bodily transgression is 
recognized; but none appears to infer 
that, if this bodily transgression is 
vicious, so too is every bodily transgres- 
sion. The fact is, that all breaches of 
the laws of health are physical sins.— 
Herbert Spencer. 





No conqueror can make the multitude 
different from what it is; no statesman 
can carry the world’s affairs beyond the 
ideas and capacities of the generation 
of adults with which he deals; but teach- 
ers—I use the word in the widest sense 
—can do more than either conqueror or 
statesman; they can create a new vision 
and liberate the latent powers of our 
kind.—H. G. Wells 





How many people live on the reputa- 
tion of the reputation they might have 
made !—Holmes 
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What Is A Socialized Recitation 


J.T. Giles, State High School Supervisor 








Apparently there is an increasing 
tendency among Wisconsin high school 
teachers to adopt some form of social- 
ized recitation. Since changes in edu- 
cational procedure usually come about 
slowly, and since wasteful practices are 
so difficult to eradicate once they have 
gained a foothold in the school, it seems 
important to subject all proposed pro- 
cedures to a critical analysis as early 
in their careers as possible, in order to 
eliminate undesirable features and even 
to prevent the spread of those prac- 
tices which fail to bring improvement. 
This article offers a criticism on some 
socialized recitations recently observed 
and proposes a definition as a basis for 
further discussion. 

A socialized recitation is one in 
which each member of the class group, 
including the teacher, contributes vol- 
untarily toward working out the pur- 
pose of the recitation and carrying it 
through to a_ successful conclusion. 
This form of class exercise was pro- 
posed as a protest against the com- 
mon autocratic, teacher-dominated type 
of recitation. It is an attempt to 
carry on the. activity of the class in a 
natural setting by allowing it to pro- 
ceed as nearly as possible after the 
manner of a social group outside of 
school, on the playground or in the 
home. It aims especially to develop 
initiative on the part of backward or 
timid pupils. It is sometimes called a 
cooperative recitation. 

As thus explained, the socialized reci- 
tation is a laudable attempt to avoid 
the well known defects of the question- 
and-answer recitation. It establishes 
a common interest and responsibility. 
It makes the teacher a member of the 
group, sharing with the others the duty 
of contributing to the common end, 
that is, to a realization of the purposes 





set up by the class as a whole and not 
by the teacher alone. It is a more 
democratic procedure than the tradi- 
tional teacher-dominated class exercise, 
since it trains the pupils to participate 
in similar group activities outside of 
school. The advantages of this form 
of recitation are so apparent that it has 
been extensively experimented with 
during the past decade or two. 

In some unaccountable way there has 
become associated with the socialized 
recitation procedure another teaching 
device which is entirely foreign to the 
former’s spirit and purpose. Many 
teachers seem to feel that the appoint- 
ment of a pupil chairman who is to sit 
at the teacher’s desk and direct the ac- 
tivities of the class is an essential feat- 
ure of the socialized recitation. In 
some instances the pupil chairman 
questions the class while the teacher 
sits apart, only interfering in case the 
class gets out of hand or the discussion 
wanders too far afield. It is quite 
clear that this is not a socialized reci- 
tation but quite the opposite. It is 
better named a parliamentary recita- 
tion, since it is governed by parliament- 
ary practice, as a rule, and of course 
no one would confuse a parliamentary 
body with a socialized group. The 
ends sought in a parliamentary proce- 
dure are indeed entirely permissible. 
Pupils should learn how to preside over 
and how to take part in a meeting gov- 
erned by parliamentary law, and the ° 
school is undoubtedly the place where 
this should be taught. The aim in 
teaching parliamentary practice, how- 
ever, is entirely different from the aims 
of the socialized recitation. In fact, 
the two are antagonistic. 

A socialized recitation, then, is one 
in which the leadership passes from 
one member of the group to another as 
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the discussion or the problem solving 
proceeds. There is no dictator and 
there need be no chairman. The rules 
governing the group are merely those 
which govern any chance social gather- 
ing,—common courtesy and politeness. 
But modern adolescent youth is not ac- 
customed to apply these rules of eti- 
quette in free social intercourse (at 
least a fairly large percent is not), and 
for this very reason to conduct a social- 
ized recitation in the upper school 
grades is an exceedingly difficult un- 
dertaking. So difficult is it that few 
teachers succeed. 

This is not saying, of course, that a 
socialized form of recitation should not 
be developed in our schools. The aims 
previously stated are entirely praise- 
worthy. The reaction against auto- 
cratic teacher domination is certainly 
to be encouraged. In the development 
of such a teaching procedure, however, 
it must be borne in mind that teacher 
abdication is not socialization and the 
substitution of a pupil for the teacher 
in charge of a class is usually not an 
improvement. The difficulties to be 
encountered in the development of a 
genuinely socialized recitation which is 
at the same time an efficient recitation 
are so great and so real that many com- 
petent students of education have aban- 
doned the hope of securing social val- 
ues in the recitation. They contend 
that the only efficient school is one in 
which each pupil works at his own best 
rate on material which is useful for 
him. Individual differences between 
pupils are so great that no two can be 
kept working at the same rate without 
loss to one or the other. The logical 
conclusion from this line of reasoning 
leads to a plan of individual assign- 
ment and a laboratory type of class 
management. The advocates of such a 
plan would endeavor to secure educa- 
tion in social qualities through large- 
group activities on the playground, in 
the assembly hall, etc. 

It cannot be denied that there is 
much waste in the ordinary socialized 


recitation. Bright pupils either domi- 
nate the discussion or else they lose in- 
terest and allow their attention to wan- 
der. Very few teachers have meas- 
ured pupil achievement in such classes 
with sufficient accuracy to determine 
even their relative efficiency. After 
all, this is the final and conclusive test. 
Our measuring instruments have re- 
cently been improved to such an ex- 
tent that we are now able to measure 
school products much more accurately 
than ever before. Until we have de- 
termined positively by some such means 
the relative efficiency of the various 
classroom activities we must rely 
largely on a negative appraisal of the 
waste brought about through inatten- 
tion, failure to work up to capacity, 
lack of transfer, and many other ave- 
nues by which talent is suppressed and 
mediocrity encouraged. The evidence 
thus far adduced seems to point to the 
greater effectiveness of those forms of 
recitation in which pupils work either 
individually or in small homogeneous 
groups under the direction of a com- 
petent and sympathetic teacher. 





WALTER’S EXCUSE—“Dear Teacher, 
please excuse Walter because he was fa- 
tally injured and blood poison set in 
and he will have to stay out of school 
for three or four days.” 


“Dear Doctor: My pet billy goat is 
seriously ill from eating a complete 
leather-bound set of Shakespeare. 
What do you prescribe?” 

Answer: “Am sending Literary Di- 
gest by return mail.” 


I find the great thing in this world is, 
not so much where we stand, as in what 
direction we are moving.—O. W. 
Holmes 
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FLAG ETIQUETTE 


The code of flag etiquette is simple 
when one keeps in mind the fact that 
the flag represents the living country 
and is itself considered as a living thing. 
The union of the flag, that is, the blue 
field with the stars on it, is the honor 
point; the right is the place of honor. 
Therefore, the union should always be 
uppermost and to the flag’s own right. 
Never display the flag with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

The flag should always be either 
flown from a staff or displayed flat, 
whether indoors or out. When dis- 
played with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs the United States 
flag should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right—or the left of an observer 
facing it—and its staff in front of the 
other. 

On the platform, the flag, if displayed 
flat, should be above and behind the 
speaker. If flown from a staff it should 
be in the place of honor, at the speak- 
er’s right. Never use it to cover the 
desk or drape the platform. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red should be used 
for such purposes, with the blue above, 
the white in the middle, and the red be- 
low. 

When carried in a procession the 
flag should be at the right of the col- 
umn, if there is a line of other ban- 
ners, in front of the center of that line. 
When grouped with state, city, or or- 
ganization flags it should be at the cen- 
ter or highest point in the group. When 
flown on the same halyard with other 
flags ‘or pennants, the United States 
flag should be at the peak. When 
flown from adjacent staffs it should be 
hoisted first and lowered last. Flags of 
two or more nations should be flown 
from separate staffs of the same height. 
International usage forbids the display 
of the flag of one nation above that of 
another in time of peace. 


[The full Flag Code may be obtained from the 
American Legion or from the Adjutant General's 
office of the War Department.] 
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Cooperative Teacher Training Work 


By ADELAIDE M. AYER, Director of Training Milwaukee State Normal School 





The need for increased practice 
facilities in a normal school arises from 
the establishment of new departments, 
the increase in student enrollment in 
old departments, and because of a new 
vision in teacher training administra- 
tion. The last factor was responsible 
for the establishment of new practice 
teaching facilities in the Milwaukee 
State Normal school. 


That school has never had difficulty 
in securing classrooms and children for 
practice teaching purposes. However, 
the system of “farming out” students 
in practice schoolrooms _ scattered 
throughout the city is unsatisfactory. 
It makes esprit de corps and a profes- 
sional attitude on the part of training 
teachers difficult to secure. Moreover, 
much time is wasted by supervisors in 
going to and from schools. 

Tt was to remedy the weaknesses of 
this “farming out” system that plans 
were made for cooperation in teacher 
training in all eight grades and kinder- 
garten of the Bartlett Avenue and 
Hartford Avenue schools. In the fall 
of 1924 these two schools became known 
as cooperating training schools, and the 
twenty-six teachers employed were 
considered training teachers and mem- 
bers of the normal school faculty. In 
addition to the salary received from the 
city of Milwaukee, bonus salaries based 
on training were granted by the state. 
There has been little confusion, misun- 
derstanding, or dissatisfaction of par- 
ents in the year and a half these two 
schools have been a part of the teacher 
training system of Milwaukee Normal 
school. 

Practice teaching assignments for the 
campus training school and the two co- 
operating training schools are made by 
the director of training and department 





heads. At present ninety-six elemen- 
tary school students and twenty-seven 
kindergarten students are assigned to 
these three schools for a semester of 
half-day observation and teaching. The 
number of student teachers assigned to 
a room varies from two to six. No 
more are assigned to a given room than 
the training teacher can carefully su- 
pervise. 


One of the advantages of having sey- 
eral training schools is the variety of 
situations secured. Our students may 
teach for nine weeks in each of two 
grades offering somewhat contrasting 
conditions. The campus school is a 
private school with a long waiting list 
and can, therefore, be more or less of an 
experimental school in no way bound to 
a fixed curriculum. Whether a training 
school should take a conspicuous lead in 
education or be ambitious only to train 
teachers to meet public school situations 
as they exist, and thus maintain the 
status quo, is not a problem here, for 
this institution does both. Our ob- 
jective is to make the campus school not 
only a training school, but a progressive 
demonstration school such as the Hor- 
ace Mann school of Teachers College, 
the University of Chicago Elementary 
school, or the Francis Parker school in 
Chicago. All campus school training 
teachers are in hearty sympathy with 
the Dewey philosophy, and most of the 
kindergarten and grade work is based 
on purposeful activities of children. 
Much attention is given to individual 
differences both in ability and special 
aptitudes. 

In contrast to this free, informal sit- 
uation, the other two training schools 
are public schools, somewhat more 
formal than a private school. These two 
schools afford excellent opportunities to 


























train students for typical public school 
situations, while the campus school, do- 
ing quite a different type of work, pre- 
pares students to take as much leader- 
ship as their abilities and future circum- 
stances allow in introducing into their 
own schools projects, creative work, 
pupil responsibility, and an enriched 
curriculum for superior children. 

The training teachers of the campus 
school are sufficiently experienced crit- 
ics to take most of the responsibility in 
training the student assigned to them. 
The teachers of the two cooperating 
training schools are gradually becoming 
efficient training teachers through the 
supervision of the director of training 
and the heads of the kindergarten, 
primary, intermediate, and grammar 
grade departments and their assistants, 
all of whom act as supervisors. The 
function of the director of training is 
largely to coordinate the work by means 
of observation, conferences, and weekly 
teachers’ meetings. 

These meetings are occasionally gen- 
eral, attended by all kindergarten and 
elementary training teachers and stu- 
dents doing practice teaching. Fre- 
quently the director of training works 
with training teachers, and the depart- 
ment heads hold meetings with the prac- 
tice teachers. Sometimes the groups 
are reversed. Throughout the fall 
months practically all meetings with 
training teachers and all general meet- 
ings have been devoted to the philoso- 
phy underlying modern educational 
practice. Thus the standard is kept up, 
coordination is established among the 
training teachers of the campus school, 
and the teachers of the new training 
schools are gradually trained to be con- 
structive critics. 


Students assigned for practice teach- 
ing are at first expected to do intensive 
observation. An experiment is being 


made this year in which all observation 
starts with, centers around, and ends 
with the child. The physical features 
and teachers’ technique are only inci- 
dental to the child’s reactions. 


Is the 
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child whole-heartedly engaged in a de- 
sirable activity, is he passive, or is he 
carrying on some undesirable activity? 
Whichever it may be, what is the cause 
—the child’s physical condition, the 
lighting and ventilation of the school- 
room, the kind of equipment and sup- 
plies furnished (stimulating or non- 
stimulating environment), the type of 
curriculum selected, the technique of 
the teacher, or the provision for indivi- 
dual differences? 

While observing, students are given 
tasks, graded according to difficulty 
from the most unskilled, such as keep- 
ing window shades adjusted, to the 
highly skilled tasks, such as scoring 
papers and diagnosing individual needs 
from the study of such papers. Practice 
teaching is also graded, somewhat 
crudely and altogether subjectively, ac- 
cording to difficulty. 

Because of the nature of the work, 
the kindergarten furnishes little for the 
training of students in the development 
of skills, and it furnishes much in the 
higher plane—purposing, planning, and 
executing, while the grades give op- 
portunities for the. development of 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, apprecia- 
tion, and creative work, the amount of 
each depending largely upon the educa- 
tional philosophy of the training teach- 
er and the amount of professional free- 
dom she enjoys. Some of the weaker 
students never get far beyond the 
practice teaching which involves skills. 
Only a rare student can be expected to 
possess the appreciation and subtle 
teaching technique and to establish such 
a high degree of rapport with children 
as to be able to stimulate and guide, 
them in creative work in poetry, music, 
and painting. 

In all three training schools students 
are required to write plans, first for the 
lessons which training teachers teach, 
and later for their own lessons. For 
two years we have been experimenting 
on lesson plans. This semester we are 
trying the following outline, which, 
though not entirely satisfactory, seems 
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to help student teachers to keep chil- 
dren’s needs in mind, rather than mere 
subject matter: 


Outline of Lesson Plans 


. Subject, unit of work, or activity. 

. Why am I going to teach this lesson? 

. How shall I help children to become 

conscious of a need for the thing 
to be taught? 

4. How am I going to guide children 
to meet this need? 

5. How am I going to help children to 
clinch points learned, attitudes 
gained, ideals and tastes devel- 
oped, or skills started? 

Appendix (to be added to plan after 
lesson is taught) : 

6. How fully did I accomplish my pur- 

pose? 


wone 


The kindergarten department main- 
tains close relations with six city schools 
where practice teaching is carried on 
and closely supervised by the depart- 
ment supervisors. In like manner stu- 
dents do practice teaching in an “op- 


portunity” class (ungraded room) in a 


near-by suburb. 

With the cooperation of school 
boards, superintendents, and _ high 
school principals of four neighboring 
cities, superior high school teachers 
have been selected with whom nineteen 
student teachers of the high school de- 
partment are now working for a semes- 
ter. The classroom teachers who act 
as critics, like those of the cooperating 
training schools, receive a salary bonus 
from the state. The head of the high 
school department and one other mem- 
ber of the faculty supervise these stu- 
dents. In addition, each methods in- 
structor on the faculty visits and other- 
wise keeps in touch with the high school 
student teachers who major or minor 
in his department. 

Before beginning practice teaching 
students from the music department are 
required to observe and report on chil- 
dren studied, write plans of lessons ob- 
served, and otherwise participate in 


classroom work. After two weeks they 
start practice teaching under the close 
supervision of the head of the music de- 
partment. These students teach three 
weeks in a grade. After two such pe- 
riods in one of the training schools they 
have twelve weeks of practice teaching 
in eleven of the surrounding cities, un- 
der the direct supervision of the city 
music supervisor. This practice teach- 
ing may include elementary or high 
school music, orchestra, band, glee 
clubs, or harmony. In addition to 
supervision by the local music supervi- 
sor, each student is observed at least 
once a week by a supervisor from the 
music department of the normal school. 
At present there are sixteen music stu- 
dents doing practice teaching in near- 
by cities. 

Approximately fifty-five students 
from the rural department, most of 
whom are one year students, will do 
their practice teaching for a six weeks’ 
period during the second semester. 
This teaching will be in one-room rural 
schools in four neighboring counties. 
The head of the rural school department 
and another member of the faculty visit 
each student at least once during the six 
weeks. At the end of the year the one- 
year students receive a diploma to teach 
in rural schools. 

Seven students from the department 
for the training of teachers of the deaf 
do their practice teaching in a local 
school for the deaf every morning for a 
year. The director of the department 
supervises the practice teaching. 

The three training schools before de- 
scribed furnish ample facilities for 
practice teaching for students from the 
art school. All work done by art stu- 
dents in the campus training school is 
on the project basis. Art is not isolated 
as art for art’s sake, but functions in 
life situations that naturally arise in 
school. 





Being able to get the viewpoint of fair- 
minded children is undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult tests of a teacher’s fitness for his work. 
—F. A. Boggess. 
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Women’s 


By EMMA L. WILDER, La Crosse Normal 
State Chairman of Basketball 


Athletics 











A newly aroused interest in girls’ 
athletics has caused such rapid growth 
in this field that many undesirable and 
even dangerous tendencies have devel- 
oped, due to lack of sound guidance and 
knowledge. Trained women in _ the 
profession demanded that some na- 
tional body should assume the respon- 
sibility of checking these tendencies 
and establishing standard policies. 


The Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation 
answered the call and formulated a 
platform of athletics for women. This 
constructive program is planned with 
the special needs and conditions of wo- 
men and girls always in mind. Girls’ 
athletics are at a primitive stage of 
existence, and it is not fair or safe to 
expect girls to follow a highly devel- 
oped boys’ program. Moreover, it is 
generally recognized that there are nu- 
merous evils in the men’s program. 
Why impose these same evils on wo- 
men? 


The policy offered works toward a 
democracy in athletics in which there 
is an opportunity for athletic recrea- 
tion for every girl and woman in the 
country. It stresses the play spirit 
rather than the highly competitive at- 
titude which makes championships and 
records its goal. It protects girls’ 
sports from commercialization and ex- 
ploitation. It establishes and insures 
adequate health safeguards. Athletics 
conducted under this plan will serve 
not only as a means of wholesome rec- 
reation and enjoyment, but also as a 
vital, constructive force in building 
health, character, and qualities of 
sound citizenship. 


The Women’s Division of the N. A. 
A. F. of A. believes in the spirit of 
play for its own sake, and works for 
the promotion of physical activity for 
the largest possible proportion of per- 
sons in any given group, in forms suit- 
able to individual needs and capacities, 
under leadership and environmental 
conditions that foster health, physical 
efficiency, and the development of good 
citizenship. 

To accomplish this ideal for women 
and girls, it aims: 


1. To promote programs of physical activ- 
ities for all members of given social groups 
rather than for a limited number chosen for 
their physical prowess. 

2. To protect athletics from exploitation 
for the enjoyment of the spectator or for the 
athletic reputation or commercial advantage 
of any institution or organization. 

3. To stress enjoyment of the sport and the 
development of sportsmanship, and to mini- 
mize emphasis on individual accomplishment 
and the winning of championships. 

4. To eliminate types and systems of com- 
petition which emphasize individual accom- 
plishment and winning rather than the enjoy- 
ment of the sport and the development of 
sportsmanship among the many. 

5. To restrict recognition for athletic ac- 
complishment to awards which are symbolic 
and have the least possible intrinsic value. 

6. To discourage sensational publicity, to 
guide publicity along educational lines, and to 
stress through it the sport rather than the in- 
dividual or group competitor. 

7. To put well-trained and properly quali- 
fied women in immediate charge of athletic 
and other physical education activities. 

8. To work toward placing the administra- 
tion as well as the immediate leadership of all 
physical education activities for girls and wo- 
men in the hands of well-trained and properly 
qualified women. 

9. To secure adequate medical examination 
and medical follow-up advice as a basis for 
participation in physical activities. 

10. To provide sanitary and adequate en- 
vironment and facilities for all physical activ- 
ities. 

11. To work for such adequate time allot- 
ment for a physical education program as shall 
meet the needs of the various age groups for 
growth, development, and maintenance of 
physical fitness. 
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12. To promote a reasonable and sane atti- 
tude toward certain physiological conditions 
which may occasion temporary unfitness for 
vigorous athletics, in order that effective safe- 
guards shall be maintained. 

13. To avoid countenancing the sacrifice of 
an individual’s health for the sake of her par- 
ticipation in athletic competition. 

14. To promote the adoption of appropriate 
costumes for the various athletic activities. 

15. To eliminate gate receipts. 

16. To discourage athletic competition 
which involves travel. 


Status of Girls’ Basketball in Wisconsin 

The following information was ob- 
tained from a questionnaire presented 
to freshmen women registered in the 
La Crosse Normal school in September, 
1924, with the exception of the students 
majoring in physical education. These 
facts, viewed in the light of the ideal 
program presented above, indicate the 
status of girls’ basketball in Wiscon- 
sin. Please note the word “indicate.” 
The writer is aware that these figures 
are not proof of the conditions which 
exist the state over. 


1. Number reporting—135 
94 reported that they had never played, 
therefore the remainder of the report is 
made by 41. Out of these 41, all but 2 
report that they played basketball in the 
grades. 


2. Rules— 
Boys’ rules—25 
Girls’ rules—27 
Modified rules—10 
Several have played under two or three 


types 


3. Officials— 
Men—27 
Women—23 
Here again one finds duplication 


4. Physical Examinations required for 
playing 
Yes—12, 8 of which were made by physi- 
cian 
No—29 


5. Competition 
Have you played competitive games? 
Yes—37 
No—4 
Have you played against boys’ teams? 
Yes—11 
No—30 
Did you play against schools at a dis- 
tance? 
Yes—24 

No—13 

No report—4 





6. Transportation— i 
Average distance reported as 27-34 miles 
How transported—car, train 
With boys’ teams— 

Yes—17 

No—10 

Under whose guidance— 
Coach—13 
Principal—2 

Supt. of School-—1 
Teacher—7 

Advisor—1 

At whose expense— 
School—15 

Athletic Association—5 
Team—2 

Own—1 

Receipts—1 


7. Conditions surrounding players 
How entertained— 
Private homes—12 
Hotels—12 
Evening games— 
Yes—23 
No—5 
Open to public— 
Yes—27 
No—4 
Games followed by dance— 
Yes—16 
No—11 
Average number games per season— 


8. Local conditions for playing— 
(a) Place— 
Gymnasium—17 
Hall—22 
Church attic—1 
Barn—1 


(b) Number of practice periods per 
week— 
5—1 period 
14—2 periods 
11—3 periods 
3—4 periods 
1—6 periods 
7—forgotten 
9. Have you played on teams in other 
sports, i. e. volley ball, baseball, etc.? 
Never played—30 
Played—11 


Other questionnaires sent to coaches 
yielded similar information on heart 
examinations, rules, and outside games. 
One fact that should not be overlooked 
was the report on rulebooks. Thirty- 
three reported (this is not from the 
La Crosse district alone). Eight were 
in possession of rulebooks, 21 did not 
have books, and 4 did not report on 
this question. 
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A statistical study of memberships 
in State Teachers Associations is made 
each year by the National Education 
Association. Wisconsin is climbing 
steadily. In 1922 our rank was 33; in 
1923 it was 28; in 1925 it was 24. This 
year itis 20. We are now in the upper 
group. Our ambition is to reach and 
overtake Michigan, the only one of our 
neighbors to outrank us. Let’s make 
Wisconsin first. 


The meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association this summer at Phila- 
delphia will be largely attended by 
many who will combine the convention 
with a visit to the exposition. No 
official road has been designated at this 
writing. 





Plans for the November meeting at 
Milwaukee are well under way. The 
concert on Thursday evening has come 
to be recognized as one of the big 
features of the meeting. This year we 
shall have the celebrated Russian 
Symphonic Choir, one of the world’s 
greatest singing organizations. In the 
words of the conservative Boston 
Transcript, “their singing was almost 
beyond belief.” With this wonderful 
concert assured, we feel that a trip to 
the convention would be worth while 
for this alone. Speakers engaged in- 
clude Charles H. Judd, Bishop Hughes, 
and Ida Clyde Clarke, editor of the 
Pictorial Review. We hope soon to an- 
nounce three other speakers of equal 
ability. As usual, there will be but two 
speakers on each general program. A 
feature of the sectional meetings will be 
a Moral Education conference conduct- 
ed by Bishop Hughes. The plans so far 
developed by President Holt indicate a 





meeting of unusual interest and im- 
portance. 


The second bulletin in the Survey 
Series of the Association will soon be 
ready for distribution. It is entitled 
“Wisconsin Rural School Survey, Re- 
port of Finance Survey Committee.” 
We shall be pleased to send copies to 
any who are interested. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and 
allied organizations at Washington had 
an attendance of over ten thousand. 
The hotels were crowded to capacity. 
About one hundred and fifty were in at- 
tendance from Wisconsin. The special 
train over the Baltimore and Ohio, with 
the trip to Gettysburg, was very much 
appreciated. The personal attention 
of the district passenger representa- 
tive, Mr. J. G. Van Norsdall, and the 
inspector of dining cars, Mr. John F. 
Weis, added greatly to the comfort and 
pleasure of the trip. Wisconsin head- 
quarters at the Raleigh hotel were com- 
fortable and the rates were reasonable. 

The general sessions were held in the 
new Washington Auditorium, where 
the acoustics are pretty bad. The pro- 
grams were not startling and as usual 
were too long. President Coolidge 
drew the largest crowd, but Herbert _ 
Hoover made the best speech. His 
tribute to the teaching profession was 
quite free from the _ conventional 
platitudes. Said he, “How seldom does 
a teacher figure in a sensational head- 
line in a newspaper! It is truly re- 
markable, I think, that so vast an army 
of people—approximately eight hun- 
dred thousand—so uniformly meets its 
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obligations, so effectively does its job, 
so decently behaves itself, as to be al- 
most utterly inconspicuous in a ‘sensa- 
tion loving country. It implies a wealth 
of character, of faith, of patience, of 
quiet competence to achieve such a 
record as that.” To hear this from a 
layman and from one of the world’s 
greatest~ men ought to thrill every 
member of our profession. Another 
significant excerpt from his address is 
on the cover of this issue. 

The Wisconsin dinner on Tuesday 
evening was attended by over seventy 
Wisconsin people. Senator La Follette 
was the guest of honor. He spoke 
briefly and effectively and added many 
to his list of friends by his wholesome, 
genuine good nature. 

The resolutions adopted will be found 
in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. They are worth care- 
ful study. One of the outstanding activ- 
ities of the Association is its press serv- 
ice. It functions at least 99 49/100%. 

Superintendent Randall J. Condon of 
Cincinnati was elected president. The 
place of the next meeting has not yet 
been decided. 


Every teacher in America is helped 
by the work of the National Education 
Association and the State Teachers’ 
Association whether he is aware of it 
or not. You may not be a member; 
you may not know much about their 
activities, but you daily profit from 
what they have done for your pro- 
fession. You use books that have been 
influenced by the work of their notable 
committees. You work under laws 
that represent policies crystallized at 
their meetings. You draw a _ higher 
salary this month because of the 
campaigns the Associations have in- 
augurated to demonstrate the needs of 
salaries that will keep the best men and 
women in the profession. Are you 
doing your part? 
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THE MESS OF POTTAGE 


The whirling wheels of this Mechanic 
Age 

Enmesh the calmer fiber of the mind. 

We haste, unwilling to be left behind. 

High pressure registers on every gage. 

We rush to work and rush again to 
play. 

The rapid film portrays a swift ro- 
mance. 

With tired toes we tread the jazz-bound 
dance,— 

From whirring dreams we march upon 
the day. 


What time or will is left for sober 


thought, — 

For walking with immortals and their 
dreams, 

For calm reflection, strolling by the 
streams 

Of timeless wisdom, by their vision 
taught. 

A mess of pottage bartered for our 
right 

To share their artistry of inward light! 


—Sam Bryan. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


Now I tell you a poem must be kept 
and used, like a meerschaum or a violin. 
A poem is just as porous as the meer- 
schaum ;—the more porous it is the bet- 
ter. I mean to say that a genuine poem 
is capable of absorbing an indefinite 
amount of the essence of our own hu- 
manity,—its tenderness, its heroism, its 
regrets, its aspirations,—so as to be 
gradually stained through with a divine 
secondary colour derived from our- 
selves. So you see it must take time to 
bring the sentiment of a poem into har- 
mony with our nature, by staining our- 
selves through every thought and image 
our being can penetrate.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes 
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As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other you will find what is needful for you in a 
book.—George MacDonald. 


Building With Words. By Francis K. Ball, 
272 pp. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Little Book of English Composition. 
E, A. Gross. 
Boston. 


By 
175 pp. Little, Brown & Co., 


Self-Improvement in English. By H. W. Da- 
vies. 144 pp. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Three new text books in English are offered. 
In all of them there is less of teacher direc- 
tion and more requirements for pupil activity 
than is found in the usual textbook. All of 
them utilize grammar as an aid to composi- 
tion. Davis has especially effective chapters 
on the preparation of manuscript, news writ- 
ing, and advertising writing. Cross has some 
helpful exercises on the twenty troublesome 
verbs. Ball has a story of the development of 
the English language and a chapter on word 
derivation. 


A Geometry Reader. By Julius J. H. Hayn. 
320 pp. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
A humanized geometry. The idea is not to 
shoot correct and careful reasoning into the 
pupil’s head, but to develop this power natur- 
ally and pleasantly. “The one central idea of 
this text is, that the order in which the young 
mind receives naturally the principles of ge- 
ometry, is not the same as the order in which 
they are arranged in a rigorous scientific 
treatise.” Being somewhat behind in our ge- 
ometry we tried a few of the earlier exer- 
cises—and got them. The book must be a good 
one. 


Standard Service Arithmetics, Book Two. 
Knight, Ruch, & Studebaker. 547 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

This book, for grades hes and six, is the first 
of a new series. Books I and III are an- 
nounced for publication within a year. As 
would be expected from the previous work of 
the authors, the book contains much scientific- 
ally standardized drill material. Self-testing 
drills and scales are provided. The “program 
chart” is an interesting variation from the con- 
ventional book. The typography is beautiful. 

The chapter on “Learning How to Think in 

Percent” makes us believe that eventually we 

shall all realize that our mathematics difficul- 

ties are mainly translation or language diffi- 
culties. In our old arithmetic the reading of 
large numbers was taken up at the beginning. 

Here it is on page 504. Fine, concrete ex- 

amples too. 


By 
pp. 
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The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic. By 
Frank L. Clapp. Silver, Burdett and Co., 
Chicago. 

A drill book for each of Grades IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, and a teacher’s manual compose 
this excellent set of drill material. The mate- 
rial is based on Professor Clapp’s investiga- 
tions of the number work of over 10,000 pu- 
pils. Each book has one hundred and one ex- 
ercises in the four fundamental processes. The 
exercises are for drill periods of from three to 
ten minutes and are standardized in terms of 
accuracy and speed. There is much drill ma- 
terial available, but there certainly is none 
better than this. 


Elementary Principles of Physics. 
Brownlee, and Baker. 859 pp. 
Bacon, Chicago. 

The student’s natural interest in scientific 
phenomena is used as the basis for teaching 
physics in this interesting and modern text- 
book. There are thirty-two chapters with 
abundant demonstration experiments, fact 
questions, exercises, summaries. The illustra- 
tions are admirable. The chapter on the auto- 
mobile is unique but valuable. The explana- 
tion of radio communication is illuminating. 
A book one can’t afford to overlook in select- 
ing a high school text. The author: are high 
school teachers. 


The Child and His School. By Gertrude Hart- 
man. 248 pp. E. P. Dutton and Co., 


By Fuller, 
Allyn & 


Third edition of a practical interpretation 
of Dewey’s educational philosophy. It is really 
an interpretive bibliography with many quo- 
tations from sources. Inva!uable in a profes- 
sional library. 


Why Children Succeed. by S. A. Courtis. 
271 pp. Friesema Bros. Press, Detroit. 

A study of the factors that determine a 
child’s success in school. “The goal is the de- 
termination of how reliably the success of a 
child can be predicted from the measurement 
of a few basic factors, with existing scales 
and measures.” This is to be done in the light 
of scientific and philosophic knowledge of edu- 
cation. It differs from the average book on 
tests and measurements in that it endeavors 
to establish the goal for the formation of a 
program of educational work. Not a book for 
a summer afternoon in the shade of the old 
apple tree. It is worth careful study by those 
who are responsible for the success of children 
in school, 


American Citizenship Practice. By Harman, 
Tucker, and Wrench. 566 pp. University 
Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

A fine new text on citizenship. It develops 
our social, economic, and political problems. 
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SKILL 


is the keynote to the mastery of any 
subject. Children skilled in study habits 
approach all subjects with confidence. It 
is this training which 


The Horn 
Learn to Study Readers 


give so effectively. This series consti- 
tutes a complete course in the work type 
of reading, from, “First Lessons in 
Learning to Study” to the Fifth Book, 
now in press. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











WANTED! 


Superintendents, Principals and 
Competent Teachers 


to interview school officials, libra- 
rians, teachers, etc. 


The work approved and backed by 
leading educators. 


Pleasant, Profitable Vacation 
Employment 


A few permanent positions with 
unusual future possibilities to 
those who can qualify. 


Write Today for Particulars 
Address: 
Dept. A—1823 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 











Remember last month’s first page editorial. 


Beautifully made, and attractive to the casual 
reader as well as to students. The chapter on 
International Relations is a prophecy of the 
widening area of our problems of citizenship. 


Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teach- 
ing. By Parker and Temple. 600 pp. 
Ginn and Co., Boston. 


A detailed account of the coordination of 
kindergarten and first grade—one of the most 
important movements in education today. Ev- 
ery important aspect of the problem is dis- 
cussed and recent scientific experiments are 
exemplified. Superintendents will find it a 
valuable discussion of a field in which they are 
usually not too familiar. Teachers of primary 
grades and kindergarten will find in it many 
concrete suggestions. 


Problems and Projects in Industrial Arts. By 
Kenneth R. La Voy. 141 pp. The Manuai 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


A book of suggestions and problems for 
the teacher in the general shop. Deals with 
woodcutting, electricity, radio, concrete, and 
sheet metal. With several copies of this book 
available, the shop teacher can keep his boys 
interested and happy. 


Rural School Administration and Supervision. 
By Boraas and Selke. 260 pp. D.C. Heath 
& Co., Chicago. 


The rural school problem is one of our un- 
solved educational puzzles. There has been 
improvement, but not so much as the millions 
of boys and girls of the farm have needed. 
They have not had a square deal. This book, 
valuable for both teacher and supervisor, is so 
sane, so full of common sense, so helpful, that 
it will do much for the rural school. Thank 
fortune it isn’t loaded with a formidable bibli- 
ography, nor is it padded with scientific 
studies. The chapter on supervision of school 
tests is one of the clearest expositions we have 
read. Consider this: “It seems to be a nat- 
ural law that in order to attract and hold us 
goals must not be too distant or seem unat- 
tainable. School administrators should give 
more attention to this law. School examina- 
tions should represent attractive goals. They 
should beckon to the pupils invitingly. Pre- 
paring for a final examination should be as 
stimulating as preparing for an athletic con- 
test. 


Guide Books to Literature. Books One and 
Two. By Engleman and McTurnan. Laid- 
law Brothers, Chicago. 


A series for the Junior High school. A 
wide variety of unhackneyed selections under 
the classifications of Citizenship and Service, 
The Common Good, Heroes of Peace, Love of 
Country, History in the Making, The Great 
Out-Doors, Literature of the Imagination, Lit- 
erature That Never Grows Old. As fine a col- 
lection as one can possibly hope for. The 
a to Understanding” are unusually help- 

ul. 
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“To Read Is ie en 
To Think” 
THE STUDY READERS 


—Thorndike (Walker-Parkman) 
Lay a solid foundation Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 
and train your pupils in 
the right habits by A new series which not only de- 
using velops silent reading abilities but 


transfers them to study abilities. 
Bolenius Readers 
Books I to VI The new Study Reader Manual 
contains explicit outlines and 
lesson plans which apply silent 
reading skills to the study of 
other school subjects. It gives 
definite aid to the teacher. 


Stone Silent Reading 
Books I to IV 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


2451 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 























HALLECK and FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By Reuben Post Halleck 
and Juliette Frantz 


This elementary textbook provides the old world background of Ameri- 
can History which has been recommended by the Committee of Eight. 
There are also several Chapters on the colonial period of American History, 
the American Revolution, and the making of the constitution; so that the 
story is carried down in condensed form to 1789, when the permanent 
government began to function and the United States became a Nation. 
Your correspondence in regard to your textbook needs will be appreciated 
and have prompt attention. 


New York American Book Company 
Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
por sonnel Chicago, Ill. 

















Remember last month’s first page editorial. 
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National Education Achievement Scales 





NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Asst. Supt. of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 

A new scientific spelling scale that 
measures ability of junior high school pu- 
pils to spell in sentences—the spelling 
ability demanded by the social and busi- 
ness world. Based on thorough research 
and extensive’ investigation. Reliable 
standardized norms given. Spelling abil- 
ity interpreted in terms of years and 
months, from eleven years (11-0) to six- 
teen years six months (16-6). 

Scale composed of six tests of equal dif- 
ficulty. Makes it possible to re-test same 
pupils at intervals with same scale to 
measure actual progress made. 

Price per Test 
Examination Sheet.............+.. 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering..... 15 cents 
Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet..............+.. 2 cents 
(Each class should have one) 

25% discount on quantity orders. Or- 
ders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise tnansportation 
extra. 

Other Scales Published 
National Spelling Scale for Elementary 
Schools 
National Spelling Seale for Senior High 
Schools 
National Attendance Meters 


NATIONAL PUBLISHINGJSOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 








Modern Biography. By Marietta A. Hyde. 
345 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y. 

Biography, always profitable, is now one of 
the most popular forms of reading. Look 
through the book lists and see the lists of bi- 
ographies and autobiographies offered each 
month by enterprising publishers. Here are 
selections from eighteen of the best biogra- 
phies of recent times. Mark Twain, Hamlin 
Garland, Louis Pasteur, P. T. Barnum, Marie 
Antoinette, Theodore Roosevelt, and Abraham 
Lincoln are among those represented. A valu- 
able supplemental reading list of one hundred 
interesting biographies is given. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. 
By Carl and Mark Van Doren. 350 pp. 
The Century Co., N. Y. 

This is a popular but scholarly exposition 
of the trend of the literature printed in Eng- 
lish since 1890. Especially valuable for the 
busy high school teacher is the chapter on 
Irish literature. The book is a necessity in 
every high school library. 


Mainsprings of Men. By Whiting Williams. 
813 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

At the November meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association the author of this fasci- 
nating book spoke to an enthusiastic audience. 
All who heard him will want to read this book. 
It explains by the “case” or “problem-project”’ 
method the springs of action which influence 
men. 











The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 


Dr. Harry DeGroat 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York 
Sidney G. Firman 


Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey 


William A. Smith 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET 
A NEW STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC 
TEXTBOOK ACHIEVEMENT. They 
are built on the latest scientific investi- 
gations which are bound to revolution- 
ize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—Pub- 
lished March 7, 1926 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8— 
are to be published this spring. 
Full information regarding this Series 
of Arithmetics will be furnished on re- 
quest. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 

Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 





WINSTON 


Coming Fast 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
for MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 
TEXT and BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


This new text offers a general introduction to 
business methods and customs which will 
really function later in the life of every pupil 
who takes it. It is fast becoming introduced 
all over the country. 


NOW USING IT | 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati, In- || 
dianapolis, Jersey City, Denver, Omaha, 
Worcester, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Fall River, 
Lawrence, Flint, Schenectady, Fort Wayne, 
Altoona, Lansing, Lancaster, Tampa, Niagara 
Falls, Kalamazoo, Beaumont, Leavenworth, 
Fargo. 











SEND FOR LITERATURE 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Wi in Representative, L. R. TRAVER 
405 N. Frances Street Madison 














FOR TEXTBOOKS 2— 
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Self-Help English 
Lessons 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and John J. Mahoney 


SELF-HELP is the keynote of this lan- 
guage series, which means that it recog- 
nizes that learning is a self-help process 
and trains the child by self-help and co- 
operative methods to become independent 
and self-reliant in estimating his own 
work by results, in strengthening his 
weak places, and in applying at all times 
what he learns. This is a boon to both 
teachers and pupils. 


First Book, for Grades 3 and 4 
Second Book, for Grades 5 and 6 
Third Book, for Grades 7 and 8 


A Brief and a Guide, which point out the 
advantages of the self-help method and 
give other features, will be sent free upon 
request. 


WORLD BOOK CoO. 
2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Rep. 
Box 393, Wautoma 








A 
Modern Program 
in 
Reading 


By W.H. Elson 


Author “The 
Kelson Readers” 
A new monograph 
Free to teachers 





A few of the topics covered in this 32-page 
monograph which has just come from the 
press: 


Objectives for the Reading Program 

The Recommendations of the National 
Committee on Reading (1925) 

Teaching Beginners to Read 

The Teaching of Ideals and Citizen- 
ship 

Silent and Oral Reading 


Send today for this helpful booklet. Just 
drop us a post card, saying, “‘Please send 
me booklet Number 973.” Be sure to give 
your school address and teaching position. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue (Dept. AF) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Bo BeOS 


for 19 


REASONS 


1. Approved by every state where formal approval is 
issued. 

2. Endorsed by leading members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

3. The only truly modern School and Library Ency- 
clopedia. 

4. Already at work in every large city school system 
inthe United States as well as thousands of smaller 
systems and rural schools. 

5. Internationalin appeal. 

6. Edited by more than 80 Famous Educators. 

7. Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the 
world war. 

8. Subject matter, 
up to date. 

9. A whole school library in one set of books. 


free 


maps and illustrations new and 


With each set of Compton's we furnish a 
book of Practical Problem Projects. Built 
on experience . . . applicable to any system 

..invaluable to you. 112 pages, richly 
illustrated. A book which you can use as 
a dependable guide and text book. 


ae 
PETES ore 





free 


NO SCHOOL LIBRARY IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Note these nel features: 


10. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting 

11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work 

12. Correlates with problem project method of teach- 
ing. 

13. Makes real visual education possible 

14. Text an example of charming graphic style, 
read and understood by pupils 

15. Simple enough for the grades, 
to allhigh school subjects 

16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published 

17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge 

18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary 

encyclopedia can. 

The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching 

profession 


School Price, *55-° 


Beautifully and durably bound in 
red library buckram. 


easily 


admirably adapted 


19. 


Equip your school with this mighty educational reference aid - Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes — 4500 Pages — 


More than 8000 Illustrations — 


Should Be in Every Classroom 








Remember last month’s first page editorial. 
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Calendar 


National Music Supervisors Conference—April 
12-16, Detroit 
Annual State Music Contest—May 7-8, Madi- 


son 

Good Will Day—May 18 

State Conference P. T. A—May 25-26-27, Su- 
perior 

High School Forensic Contest—May 27-28 

National Education Association—June 27-July 
2, Philadelphia 

Wisconsin State Fair—August 28-September 4 

Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention— 
November 4, 5, 6, Milwaukee 





A unique vacation plan is advertised in this 
issue by Mr. Lucius Gould of the Milwaukee 
Annuity and Retirement Fund. 





The course in language and grammar for 
primary grades prepared by a committee of 
Oshkosh teachers in 1923 has been designated 
by the bureau of elementary curriculum re- 
search at Columbia University as one of the 
best twenty-five from among the hundreds sent 
in by cities throughout the country. 





A new feature of the Department of Super- 
intendence meeting in Washington this year 
was the convention newspaper issued under 
the name of The Gist by the associated current 
events periodicals under the direction of Wil- 
liam C. Blakey of New York. The three issues 
of this paper contained more than 100 digests 
of the speeches given during the meeting. The 
papers were distributed to the delegates either 
at their hotels or at the Washington Audito- 
rium. The purpose of the paper was to pro- 
vide those in attendance with a. convenient 
summary of this most important meeting, and 
enable those attending to take back to their 
schools the important educational facts as 
given at Washington. 





While the new types of examinations are 
widely discussed here and everywhere, yet 
Prin. G. E. Carleton of Elkhart Lake is among 
the first to administer the newer objective ex- 
amination and standardized educational test or 
seale to all pupils, both in high school and in 
the grades at the mid-year period. 

The types followed were the true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, matching, and completion exer- 
cises. The time necessary to score the exami- 
nation was reduced to a minimum and the re- 
sults were readily translated into terms of 
school marks by using a standard distribution 
which also tended to reduce errors. 





If your club or class would like to borrow a 
set of lantern slides illustrating the work of 
the League of Nations and the World Court, 





write to the Information Distributing Bureau, 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City. The only 
charge will be return postage. 





Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the 
graduate school of Marquette University, gave 
the baccalaureate address of St. Francis Theo- 
logical Seminary at St. Francis, Wisconsin. 
His subject was “The Opportunity and Re- 
sponsibility of the Priesthood.” 





Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the department 
of education of the University of Wisconsin, 
has become editor-in-chief of The World Re- 
view, a Chicago weekly publication presenting 
material for pupils and teachers in senior and 
junior high schools. 





President Max Mason, Chicago; Josiah H. 
Penniman, Pennsylvania; Glenn Frank, Wis- 
consin; David Kinley, Illinois; Walter Dill 
Scott, Northwestern, and Clarence C. Little, 
Michigan, were the speakers at a symposium 
on “Humanizing the University,” before the 
Commonwealth Club, Boston, on February 24. 





A cash prize of $500 was awarded to Elmer 
Beth, of Two Rivers, a University of Wiscon- 
sin student, by Vanity Fair for the best satiri- 
cal essay on a phase of college life. Essays 
were submitted by college undergraduates 
throughout the country. The article will be 
published in the May issue of Vanity Fair. 

George Gerling, La Crosse, a student in the 
Wisconsin Course in Journalism, was awarded 
the $250 prize in the national essay contest 
sponsored by the American Roadbuilders asso- 
ciation. 





Mrs. Ida Bron, Newark, has the distinction 
of having taught in the same rural school for 
a greater number of consecutive years than 
any other teacher in Rock county. She is now 
serving her ninth year as teacher of Lawyers 
School, Newark township. 


The Racine Day School for the Blind will 
hereafter be known as the Sight Saving 
Class. The connotation of the former title 
created a false impression, since many who at- 
tend have partial sight. 








Dr. M. D. Bird of Marinette annually pre- 
sents to the salutatorian and valedictorian of 
the Sun Prairie High school, of which he is an 
alumnus, a beautiful loving cup, and splendid 
gold medals to winners of honors in Latin, 
English, Mathematics, Science, and History. 
He has made arrangements through life in- 
surance to continue this work after his death. 

He also, without any solicitation, sent the 
Sun Prairie high school $100 to finance the 
making of a cut for a cover design for the 
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The Summer Session 
of 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
June 24to Aug. 17 and July 8 to Aug. 17 


IMPROVE your HEALTH while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., B.S., A. M. or M.S. DEGREE. 
PROMINENT American EDUCATORS on FAC- 
ULTY. 

Courses in biology, chemistry, economics, —— 
English, history, household science, language, mathe- 
matics, music, nursing, philosophy, physical education, 
Physics, physiology, psychology, retigious education, 
sociology, ete. Special courses of interest to element- 
ary, high school, and rural teachers. Opportunity for 
specialization in your chosen field of teaching. 


FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment 
at actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The 
pred summer camp on an island in beautiful Gull 

e —-> large numbers of girls. In addition to our 

staff a number of EMINENT PROFESSORS 

OM THE GREAT UNIVERSITIES OF THE 

WORLD are offering courses or giving lectures during 

their stay at the Sanitarium. The fee Fv college year 
begins September 20. 


A large number of programs and excellent entertain- 
ments have been per Come enjoy the summer 
with us. For further information address: 

I. O. FOSTER, Ph. D., 
Director of Summer Session. 
Paul F. Voelker, Ph. D., President. 
Cora L. Hoppough, A. B., Registrar. 





Study while Playing 


Make your plans now to spend your 
summer vacation in the wonderland of 
Montana’s Rockies where the cool climate 
lends comfort to living and inspiration to 
study and play. 


SUMMER SESSION 


at the 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Missoula, Montana 
June 21 to August 20 


Three terms of three weeks each 


A faculty of experience and attainment 
will give a well-selected program of un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses for 
teachers and school administrators. All 
courses will bear credit toward all de- 
grees regularly granted by the University. 

Announcement containing general in- 
formation and recreation schedule, and 
bulletin with complete list of faculty and 
courses are now ready and copies will be 
mailed on request. 


Address communications to 
Director of Summer Session 
State University Missoula, Mont. 











THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks: June 21, 1926—August 20, 1926 


Household Arts 


and 


Industrial Arts 
There will be offered courses in 
Vocational and Part-Time Group 
Industrial and Trade Education 
Group 
Home Economics Group 
Academic and Science Group 


Physical Education and Coaching 
Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively 
in the preparation of teachers in House- 
hold and Industrial Arts, and in Part- 
Time and ceeteee! Education. 

THE 8 ITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the Btate Board of Vocational 
et ay and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education as 
the teacher training institution for Part- 
Time and Vocational Education for Wis- 
consin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. 
Low Living Costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and 
detailed information address 


Director, Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 














The University of Minnesota 


“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 
invites you to take advantage of 
its complete facilities which are 
open to its Summer Session stu- 
dents. 

A. delightful summer of study 
and recreation in MINNESOTA— 
“The Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes.” 

Pas Term—June 19th to July 


Second Term—July 31st to Sep- 
tember 4th. 

Credit toward undergraduate, 
graduate and professional degrees. 


Write today for bulletin to the 
Director of Summer Session 
235-X Administration Building 
University of Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LAYTON SCHOOL 


of ART 


Summer School -- June 28 - Aug. 6 





Drawing, Painting, and Outdoor Sketch- 
ing, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 
dents. For catalogue address Charlotte 
R. Partridge. 


Dept. E, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee 








Keep abreast 


Shy dy in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
AT 


chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘“Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’ ‘‘The Junior 


Courses in 40 High School Movement,” 


subjects com- “Elementary School Ad- 
mmanding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


June 28-Aug. 6 (Law School, June 21- 
Aug. 28; Athletic Coaching Course, 
June 14-25). 


One Fee, $22, for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35, Coaching Course, $25). 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools lead to Bachelor’s and Higher De- 
grees and provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 


University, College and Normal School 
Instructors, High School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents, Men 
and Women in Professional Life, College 
Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 


Special this year: Studies of Paintings, 
Colloid Chemistry, Commerce, Labor, Eco- 
nomics, Byzantian and Arabian History, 
Radio, Dramatic Production, Heredity, Eu- 
genics, Evolution, School Administration 
and Finance, Intelligence Measurement, 
Statistical Method, Directing Study, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Part-Time School 
Problems. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
‘For further information address: 


Director Summer Session 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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school paper. The design “The Cardinal’s 
Message” is the result. 





The Forest County School Men’s club was 
organized last fall. Two very interesting 
meetings have been held, one at Argonne, and 
one at Wabeno. The object of the club is so- 
cial and professional. It is hoped to promote 
a spirit of good fellowship among the school- 
masters of the county. Officers are: President, 
Roy Fairbrother; Vice-president, W. E. Swit- 
zer; Secretary-Treasurer, C. L. Robinson. 





A program of professional direction is being 
developed in the Sheboygan schools, by which 
the four fundamental studies, social science, 
arithmetic, English, and reading are each un- 
der the leadership of two principals. In this 
way each principal confines his research work 
to one study, although the general supervision 
of his building is still under his direction. As 
a result of this specialization some very help- 
ful devices, drill materials, and methods have 
been developed for the benefit of the teachers. 





The exhibition of pictures sent out by the 
Elson Art Publishing Company of Belmont, 
Mass., is well adapted for schools, reports 
H. M. McKenzie of Kenosha. It contains 200 
masterpieces. In addition to the educational 
value the exhibition receipts provides the 
school with new pictures. The Durkee School, 
Kenosha, had this opportunity recently. 





Much material of value to teachers can often 
be obtained at little or no expense. The fol- 
lowing list may suggest something of help to 


you: 

Breakfast Food Exhibit. Shows the process 
in the manufacture of three well-known break- 
fast foods. For home economics and geogra- 
phy teachers. 

Paper Making Exhibit. Consists of several 
bottles, which show the processes in the manu- 
facture of paper from rags. Cost $1.00. 

Health Hero Series. Intended for reference 
or supplementary material in health education 
work. Sent to superintendents and principals. 

Flour Exhibit. The steps in the making of 
flour from wheat to the finished product. 

The Romance of Carborundum. The story 
of the discovery of this wonderful product. 

Write to the Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for this material. Requests 
must be made on school stationery or have the 
O. K. of superintendent or principal and must 
show the title of the applicant. Only one ex- 
hibit can be sent to a school. Coins are sent 
at the sender’s risk. 





In the Arcadia schools arrangements have 
been made with local dentists to give each pu- 
pil of the grades and high school a free dental 
examination. It is a splendid health project 
and is working out very nicely. Each pupil 
was also given a sample tube of tooth paste in 
a campaign for keeping teeth clean. 


Remember last month’s first page editorial. 
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Latin leads in the foreign languages taken 
by students in 337 junior high schools under 
the jurisdiction of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, ac- 
cording to a recent report. French and Span- 
ish come next, with German and Italian in fifth 
and sixth positions. 





In June Sparta High school will graduate 
the largest class in its history—eighty-two, 
fifty girls and thirty-two boys. Superintend- 
ent Gunderson said, “Not only is this a large 
class, but an exceptionally strong one. In the 
four years of high school, it was found that 
eleven students of this class had an average 
standing of ninety or above for the four years, 
and that there were twenty-six honor students, 
with an average of 88 or above. The average 
for the whole senior class of eighty-two pupils 
is 85.7, which is an average grade for the 
whole class for the four years of 11 points 
above the passing mark.” President W. A. 
Ganfield of Carroll College will deliver the 
commencement address. 





To encourage the development of greater 
initiative and self-reliance in their studies 
among superior students, the faculty of the 
College of Letters and Science of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has adopted a new plan of 
individual work. The project is explained in 
these terms: 

“In completion of the requirements for the 

major study, departments may permit upper 
group students to substitute individual work, 
under the guidance of some member of the de- 
partment, for a prescribed number of credits 
ordinarily earned in class. Such optional sub- 
stitution of individual for class work is to be 
— to the approval of the dean of the col- 
ege. 
“Students electing to do individual work in 
lieu of regular class work shall, toward the 
end of their senior year, pass a comprehensive 
examination on the work offered for the major 
both in course and outside course. 

“Any student who has done superior work 
in his major and has passed with distinction a 
comprehensive examination on the work offered 
for his major may at graduation, upon the 
recommendation of the department, be granted 
‘honors in the major.’ Students doing all 
their work in course, as well as those doing 
it partly in course and partly outside of course, 
shall with the approval of the department be 
eligible for such examination and honors.” 





The business men of Sturgeon Bay contrib- 
uted $300 toward the support of the city’s high 
school debating team. A committee of two 
collected the amount in less than two hours. 
The Sturgeon Bay team won second place in 
the state contest. : 





The Schoolmasters Club of Western Wiscon- 
sin at its last meeting of the year re-elected 
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EUROPE 1926 


A small party, personally organized and 
conducted by 
C. W. Thomas 
Rhodes Scholar to Oxford 1922-25; 
Graduate of Oxford University; In- 
structor in English, University of Wis- 
consin. 

A comprehensive trip through six 
countries, at low cost, planned for teach- 
ers and university people. For booklet 
write to : : 

C. W. Thomas, University Club, 


Madison, Wisconsin 











The Summer Quarter 
of the 


University of 
Washington 


An Opportunity for 
Restful Recuperative 
Study 


Two Terms: 


June 15-July 23; 
July 23-August 25 
For Bulletins, Address 


Alexander C. Roberts, 
Director, University of 
Washington, Seattle 





Courtesy U. C. Club 
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Of Course You Can Go to 


UROPE 


—_ 
30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 [& 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- fg 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Classroom Teachers! 
Note Carefully! 


Bona-fide Cooperative Summer 
Outing Plan 


A few teachers (24) who really de- 
sire a summer home in scenic New 
Hampshire and who must keep vacation 
expenses at the lowest possible figure 
can learn of a unique opportunity to 
gratify that wish by answering this no- 
tice. Not a land agency advertisement: 
The writer, a fellow teacher, proposes to 
share on an absolutely equal and cooper- 
ative basis, with 24 partners, an old New 
England farm (170 acres with ample 
buildings) up in the Lake Winnepesau- 
kee—White Mountain district. The spot 
appeals powerfully to nature lovers, 
artists who plan to sketch and paint, all 
who seek recuperation for mind and 
body, and those who drive a fliver. Fine 
roads radiate in every direction, curving 
about lake and pond, skirting forested 
hills, winding over mountains and along 
streams, The view from the farm is 
superb. You’d revel in it. An ideal spot 
for a family outing. For full details ad- 


dress 
Lucius T. Gould 
980 1st Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















To KUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


o «© © « July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


$95 (up) oy $170 


1 All- Expense - Inclusive 

‘ours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
5 to $557.5¢e. 

















WHITE. STAR LINE 
Ling: Arrantic TRANSPORT LINE. 


© 
twvennationa, MzacanTits Manning COMPANY 
127 Se. State St. Chicage, eur offices elsewhere; authorized agents. 
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Supt. Nicholas Gunderson of Sparta president, 
Supt. Newcomer of Whitehall vice-president, 
and Prof. E. L. Walters of the La Crosse Nor- 
mal school secretary and treasurer. 





A meeting was held at Rhinelander March 
18 and 19 in the office of the county superin- 
tendent for the purpose of formulating uni- 
form diploma examination questions. 

The representatives were County Superin- 
tendents A. J. Austin, Vilas county; R. O. 
Paff, Forest county; J. M. Reed, Oneida coun- 
ty; W. S. Freeman, Lincoln county; D. M. Des- 
sureau, Langlade county; Supervising Teachers 
Amanda Rice, Oneida county; Winifred O’Hara, 
Langlade county; Laura Barnes, Lincoln coun- 
ty. The representatives voted to make this a 
permanent organization, to be called “Land 
o’Lakes Association of County Superintendents 
and Supervising Teachers,” with the following 
officers: 

President, County Supt. J. M. Reed, Oneida 
county; Secretary and Treasurer, D. M. Des- 
sureau, Supt. Langlade county. 

The next meeting will be held in Antigo, Au- 
gust 16, 1926. 





Paul R. Spencer, superintendent of Superior 
public schools, will be a visiting instructor at 
the University of Chicago during the summer 
session this year, He will give two courses 
in administration and supervision in the school 
of education, “Duties of City School Superin- 
tendents” and “The Administrative Manage- 
ment of Pupils.” 





R. J. Forehand, principal of the Tomah 
graded school, has been chosen president of 
the Monroe County Teachers association. 





Alvin Churchill, Superior Normal, won the 
state normal oratorical contest held at River 
Falls Normal March 19, and Marshall Mor- 
seng, River Falls Normal, won the extempo- 
raneous speaking contest. John Burke, River 
Falls, won second place in the oratorical con- 
test, "and William Gavin, Eau Claire, third 
place. 

Second place in the extemporaneous contest 
was won by Donald Zetter, Stevens Point. 





The National Illiteracy Crusade was organ- 
ized in Washington, D. C., February 22, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, its purpose being “To Wipe Out 
Illiteracy by 1930.” This organization has 
temporary headquarters at the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C., and will devote 
itself strictly to aiding the 5,000,000 men and 
women who cannot read or write. It will aid 
and back up states and organizations that are 
already attacking illiteracy, and where the cru- 
sade has not penetrated it will help to initiate 
it, seeing that no community is left out and no 

illiterate is missed. 

The president is William Allen White. 
Jane Addams and Glenn Frank are vice-presi- 
dents. W. Carson Ryan is secretary, and Cora 
Wilson Stewart is the National Director. 

Some of the strongest men and women in 
the country compose the Board of Directors. 























Among them are five former presidents of the 
National Education Association. 





La Crosse held its biennial exposition of pub- 
lic school work March 10-12. The display in- 
cluded examples of work in the academic sub- 
jects, health, safety, manners, music, art, car- 
pentry, foundry, forge, machine shop, garage, 
cooking, sewing, millinery, Latin history, civ- 
ics, and the commercial subjects. The work of 
the schools had never before been displayed in 
such magnitude. Citizens were invited to visit 
the buildings to see the results of the chil- 
dren’s efforts. Student organizations in prac- 
tically all the schools planned entertainments 
for their visitors. 





Believing kindergartens are especially need- 
ed in Wisconsin, because of its low school age, 
the Wisconsin State Kindergarten association 
is bending its efforts towards their establish- 
ment in every corporate community in the 
state. 

The kindergarten is recognized as an or- 
ganic part of the school system in Wisconsin, 
says an article by Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker 
of the Milwaukee state normal school in “The 
Bulletin,” magazine of the Wisconsin Parent 
Teachers association. 

Statistics collected by the bureau of educa- 
tion show that Wisconsin’s kindergarten en- 
rollment gained 1,527 in the two year period 
ending in June, 1924. The total was 27,340. 

All of the cities of the state having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or over conduct a kindergar- 
ten, and in addition there are kindergartens in 
all but 24 of the 115 cities of the fourth class, 
which are those under 10,000. They include 
several with less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

The fewest kindergartens are found in the 
incorporated villages, of which there are 340. 

There are, therefore, approximately 275 
small communities in which the needs of chil- 
dren of four and five years have not been ade- 
quately provided. Assuming that there are 
twenty-five children of kindergarten age in 
each, there are approximately 7,000 children 
who must attempt the work of the first grade 
without the foundation which the kindergarten 
gives. 





Madison schools will pay more attention 
than ever before to the training of children 
for worthy home membership. Supt. T. W. 
Gosling is enthusiastic about his plan for such 
training, and points out the possible effect 
upon home life if every one of the approxi- 
mately 11,000 school children in the city, in- 
cluding the parochial schools, could be trained 
each day to think more about their home life, 
about the opportunities for helping their 
parents, for bearing some of the burdens of 
the homes, and for being cheerful, obedient, 
generous, and helpful members of the house- 
hold. Mr. Gosling plans to install a course of 
study along these lines in the public schools, 
declaring that some teachers are already at 
work in the preparation of suitable material. 
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Tours To Europe 


Register now in our Euro- 
pean Summer School for 
travel and study in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, 
Greece, Spain and other 
parts of Europe. Late 
June sailings still avail- 
able. Return to New York 
by September first. 


University leaders in charge of 
each party. 


Write for full information: 


(ae 





= 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 

















UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Special Rate on a Special Train 
Special arrangement for teachers 
wishing to attend the Summer 
Session and see our Great West— 
Ocean trip included. 

For full particulars about trip and 
summer courses write 
HENRY R. THOMPSON, Mgr. 
1309 College Avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 
request. 


Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days, $370- $615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
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trunks and passports. 


cans as never before. 


your trip. 





It Wasn’t So Long Ago-- 


that “going abroad” was considered a luxury attainable only by 
the so-called “moneyed class”. They alone dared dream of steamer 


But in recent years the instinct for travel has seized upon Ameri- 
} The annual expenditure of Americans in 
foreign travel alone is now estimated at half a billion dollars. 


Most everyone can travel if he will plan ahead—save systematically 
for a real vacation trip. 


Our Savings Department will help you accumulate the necessary 
funds—then our Foreign Department will assist you in planning 


First Wisconsin National Bank 
MILWAUKEE 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 











The April issue of The American Boy will 
begin “Seventy-Six,” a four-part serial story 
written by Reginald W. Kauffman to acquaint 
boys and girls with the events that led up to 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
These four issues of the magazine will be sent 
free of charge to any teacher, upon writing to 
George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, 550 W. 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





The Milwaukee Journal will furnish teachers 
with reprints of articles on Wisconsin artists, 
upon receipt of five cents in stamps to cover 
the postage. 





The Forest County Schoolmen’s club was re- 
cently organized and the following officers 
elected: Roy Fairbrother, Argonne, president; 
W. E. Switzer, Wabeno, vice-president; C. L. 
Robinson, Laona, secretary-treasurer. Two 
meetings have been held, with P. F. Neverman 
as the chief speaker at one, and C. H. Christof- 
ferson of the Oshkosh Normal at the other. 





Psychology and Its Use, by Everett Dean 
Martin, is the tenth number in the American 
Library Association’s “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” series. There is a brief introduction, 
followed by the reading course itself, seven 
books in all. There is one book on behavior- 
ism, one on psychoanalysis, one, “psychology 
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and the day’s work,” one on social psychology, 
and three of a more general nature. 





Beginning next September mentally superior 
children in Oshkosh will be given special in- 
struction. The board of education has author- 
ized Supt. C. C. Bishop to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis has been appointed 
Specialist in Kindergarten-Primary Education 
at the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Davis received her doctor’s degree from 
Columbia. She has had wide experience as a 
teacher and supervisor in the kindergarten and 
primary field. It is of particular significance 
to the increasing number of educators who be- 
lieve that the Kindergarten-Primary period is 
to be treated as one period, psychologically, 
that Dr. Davis is in the Bureau to organize and 
emphasize educational problems along these 
lines. 

W. W. Bartlett, an eminent authority on 
local history, presented the Eau Claire High 
school with the valuable Coffin Historical Col- 
lection of manuscripts and the only complete 
file of the Wisconsin Historical Magazine. 

The collection was made by the late W. K. 
Coffin, and was willed to Mr. Bartlett for com- 
pletion and disposal. The collection will be 
a nucleus for the new high school library of 
valuable papers, documents, and _ historical 
magazines. 














Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


VERY classroom develops subject- 

matter in the Spring which requires 
the use of color to stress the essestial 
values. 


““CRAYOLA”’ Wax Crayonsand ‘PERMA 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 


Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with ‘“‘“GOLD MEDAL” 
Products. May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH ¢ Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 
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Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Racxsqemeca FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

189 GHINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




















SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


No Duplication of Material 


The Silent Reading Hour: 
First, Second, and Third Readers 
By Buswell and Wheeler 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories: 
Japan and Egypt, for Sixth and 
Seventh Grades 


Teaching Helps prepared by 
Miss Delia Kibbe 


There are no better books than these 
for supplementary reading 
Send all orders to 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO 














Make Your Automobile Pay You 
Big Dividends This Summer 


Superintendents and Make as much 
Principals will money this sum- 
double their salaries ™€! 2s you make 
the rest of the 
year. Dignified and desirable work that de- 
mands the experience and ability of superin- 
tendents and principals. All that is required 
is energy and an automobile. We wil! give you 
expert training under experienced men. 


Give Us Your Time 


Travel in your car ...and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in be- 
half of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Compton’s is nationally advertised . . . recog- 
nized as the preferred Reference 
Work everywhere ... needed by 
every school. Let Compton's great 
success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details 
Territories are being assigned now 
Earn more this summer than you 
ever earned before. Join our force 
of school men who represent us 
summer after summer. A few per 
manent positions open for those 
who prove capable as organizers 
Write atonce . . . we will promptly 


give you the ‘Compton Summer 4 
Proposition 1650 


School Service Department 14.0 ("13 weeks - 


Summer, E. 

Hamilton earned 
F. E. Compton & Co. $1,650,000 in the 
58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO Compton Service. 
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If you are teaching INVENTIONS AND 
THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, your 
pupils should have in their hands copies 
of “Pioneers of Progress”. Send 5 cents 
for a sample copy. Its use by your — 
bd eliminate classroom dictation in His- 
ory. 
Samuel 0. Kuhn 

3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











PICTURE STUDY 
IN THE GRADES 
64 Masterpieces 
By O. W. NEALE 
STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Artistically Bound. 
Published in 1925. 
Just the book you need. 
Price $2.40 postage prepaid 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


456 Pages 




















\COSTUMES| 
sco PLAYS 


— 


We furnish costumes 

wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 

Bhekesperian and his- 

torical costumes our 

specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
erience. For informa- 
ion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


58 w. teed Surcet 
Chicago, I. 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 
| Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ruary 26. 
years. 





Miss Mary Corbett, 57, died at Elkhorn Feb- 
She had been ill for the past two 
Miss Corbett taught in Walworth 
county schools for more than twenty years. 


Remember last month’s first page editorial. 


A study of the bonded indebtedness of 
schools in 19 Wisconsin cities has been made 
by Prof. J. G. Fowlkes, of the state university. 





The following notices of elections and re- 
elections have come to us: 

Nicholas Gunderson re-elected superintend- 
ent of Sparta schools for the sixth successive 
year, with an increase in salary. 

J. W. Browning, re-engaged as superintend- 
ent of Rhinelander schools at an increased 
salary. 

T. J. Jones has been re-engaged for a three 
year term as superintendent of West Allis 
schools, and G. O. Banting, superintendent of 
Waukesha schools since 1920, has also been re- 
elected for three years. 

L. G. Haskins, superintendent of Bloomer 
schools, will resign his position at the close of 
this school year. 

Prin. H. C. Spear will not return to Algoma 
next year. 

A. W. Osterndorf, who has been principal of 
the Oakfield High school since February, 1925, 
will resign his position in June to accept a sim- 
ilar office in Orfordville. His place will be 
taken by L. J. Hulse, at present principal of 
the Glenbeulah High school. 

N. G. Christensen, principal of the Wausau 
Junior High school has resigned his position 
to take effect at the end of the spring term. 
He will take a degree in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. G. W. Bannerman of the high 
school faculty will take Mr. Christensen’s 
place. 

H. S. Hemenway, for the last five years city 
superintendent of Waupun schools, has been 
elected superintendent of Shorewood for the 
next school year. He will succeed F. L. Cum- 
mings, who has resigned. 

All teachers of Spooner, Monroe, Beaver 
Dam, Stevens Point, and Madison schools have 
been re-elected by their respective boards of 
education. 





The new additions to the Fond du Lac 
Senior High school were dedicated February 8. 
The board of education invited the public to 
inspect the additions. All the teachers were 
in their classrooms and students were busily 
at work in the various departments, so that 
visitors could see what is actually accomplished 
in the schools. President Glenn Frank made 
the dedicatory address. 





Many improvements of a physical nature and 
a large number of additions to equipment have 
been made in rural schools of Fond du Lac 
county since the beginning of the school year, 
according to a check recently completed by 
County Superintendent O. S. Morse. 

In several cases the buildings have been re- 
decorated, a furnace has been installed, or ex- 
tensive repairs have been made. At other 
schools equipment such as playground para- 
— bookcases, pianos, etc., has been 
added. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and posi- 
tive short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and peda- 
gogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


> SHEET MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


So many schools have written for catalogues of Century Edition 
sheet music—so invariably have these requests been followed by or- 
nese that we have added a special department to handle schoo! 
yusiness. 

Century Edition Sheet Music has brought the authentic music of 
great composers to millions of homes for over 25 years. Clearly 
printed on best paper, certified to be correct as the masters wrote 
it, yet the price is only 15c per copy—regardless of grade and size of 
co 
















py. 

The edition comprises the works of old masters and new—piano 
solos and duets; violin and piano; saxaphone and piano; as well as 
many vocal numbers—over 2,300 selections. 

Upon request we shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
specimen copies FREE to schools requesting same, but 
would prefer that you trade with your local music dealer, 
if he can supply you. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 226 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 














TWIST, RUB OR SCRUB 


Holden Book Cover Material 
IT RESISTS ROUGH HANDLING AND SOILING 
IT WITHSTANDS ABRASION AND WEAR 
It Provides a Waterproof, Weatherproof ‘Jacket’’ for the Books 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
MAKE BOOKS LAST TWICE AS LONG AS USUAL 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





























A survey for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition of all old school buildings in 
La Crosse will be undertaken by the board of 
education, it was decided at a recent meeting. 

The board also decided to employ a full time 
art teacher in the high school to satisfy the 
student demand for art courses. On recom- 
mendation it was decided to cooperate with the 
vocational board in the organization of regu- 
lar high school classes in the night school, if 
there is a great enough demand for them. 
The classes would be for individuals seeking 
high school credit, especially for those who 
lack only a few of the necessary credits for a 
diploma. 


Remember last month’s first page editorial. 


John Texeira, sixteen year old Hawaiian 
student in “the most western high school in 
the United States” (Kauai High school. Ha- 
wali), is announced as winner of the H. S. 
Firestone Four Years’ University Scholarship, 
one of the largest educational awards offered 
in this country. 

Texeira wrote the best 700 word essay 
on the subject “Economies Resulting from 
Highway Improvement.” The scholarship is 
valued in excess of $4,000 for educational pur- 
poses, and Texeira is the sixth high school stu- 
dent to win it. 
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Yellowstone Park 


Escorted Tour 


for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


Who needs to be told about the Yellowstone! The name projects a 
picture of America’s magic land. Geysers, pools of clearest water, great 
falls, heroic precipices, turbulent streams, mighty mountains, and the most 
magnificent spectacle of all—that great painted gorge—the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone. 


In addition Salt Lake City, The Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
will be included on this tour with appropriate excursions in cities and 


environs. 


W. C. Fischer, professor of Geology and Geography in the Whitewater 
Normal School, will conduct the party. Mrs. Fischer will chaperon. Mr. 
Fischer is eminently fitted to conduct such a party, for he has made the 
trip several times. Last year the trip under his direction was most suc- 


cessful. 


Four credits in geography will be given teachers making this trip. 


The party leaves St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, August 3. Returns Rock 
to Chicago, Monday, August 16. Five and one-half days in the | | h| 
park. Everything arranged for you—A vacation without a care. AS) an 





E. G. Doudna 
717 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 
Please send to this name and address: 


WJIE—6-26 


full information about the W. T. A. Tour of Yellowstone Park. 








Remember last month’s first page “editorial. 
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TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. We enroll only normal and college graduates. 
Photographs made from original—25 for $1.50. 


——_ 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Y PORTLAND ORE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH DO. MGR DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY MO 


a em No A 
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Thurston Teachers’ Agency 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


High-class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, Public and 
Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet “How to Apply”. 


. PECK ALIST TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields.’ No el y school positi Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 














EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M? 











COME WEST---YOU WILL LOVE IT 


nach cia Alexander Teachers Agency : on 
Alaska, Hawaii Boise, Idaho The West 














Address 
TOURS DIVISION- 
110 E.42"ST. Mew York 
= —EMMA LANGE, Inc. —— 
Teachers - - Superintendents HOTEL PFISTER 
to sell new 21 volume Special School Edi- MILWAUKEE 
tion Book of Knowledge to school boards. 
Pleasant, remunerative. GOWNS - WRAPS 
Hugh L. Nicholas HATS 

4750 Sheridan CHICAGO 




















Cdith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Blk. Milwaukee 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 


25 Photos 244x34% - - $1.50 
50 Photos 24x34 - - $2.50 
Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 

to us. 


NGO, 





























The Clark & The Brewer Teachers Agency - 


B. F. Clark — 43rd Year — H. D. Hughes 









One registration—permanent membership 
in seven offices. Salary increase and pro- 
fessional promotion. 


Publishers of Brewer’s National 
Educational Directory 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. 




















New York Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Flatiron Bldg. 211 N. Calvert St. Jenkins Arcade 
A io Kansas City Minneapolis Spokane, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. Chamber Comm. } 











Remember last month's first page editorial. 
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FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. Olp, Mgr. 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
For many years leader among teachers agencies. Come to head- 
quarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 








The WEST and ALASKA  Eirsyainms.cgnid organise, More mnie 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY MISSOULA MONTANA 








The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency “"™” Am, Waldrp, Principal High Se oe on Stent +5" giana 


Western Office 
Wissnasiin ATES 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 618 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Commonwealth Bidg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 











ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Guicnae. kaos Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Cit Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-first year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We need 
well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are 
a schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. 
end for 
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mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency « 
SOUTH BEND, IND GREET 

















LAST CHANCE! 


To try out the teacher placing powers of 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


without the usual advanced enrollment fee. 


A postal request brings a Registration form and 
other literature 


TIME LIMIT---MAY 1ST 


At 14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

















Remember last month’s first page editorial. 
























The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
ESTABLISHED 1854 



























































717 Beaver Building Madison, Wis. 
Published monthly, except June, July, and August 

Managing Editor—E. G. Doudna Assistant Editor—Clara M. Leiser 

The payment of $2.00 membership dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the 
Association and to receive the JoURNAL. By action of the Executive Committee one dollar 
of each membership fee of $2.00 is for subscription to the JouRNAL. Subscription price is 
$2.00 a year. Date of publication—tenth of month. 

The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a member of the Educational Press Association of 
America and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. Represented 
nationally by The Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Entered as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under pro- 
visions of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917. Sec. 1103. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Officers Executive Committee: 
F. O. HOLT, President, Janesville Cc. J. ANDERSON, Madison 
E. G. DOUDNA, Secretary, Madison JOANNA HANNAN, Milwaukee 
G. F. LOOMIS, Treasurer, Kenosha FRANK HEAD, Manitowoc 
Vice-Presidents: H. W. KIRCHER, Sheboygan 
D. H. WRIGHT, Oshkosh LILLIAN McCORMICK, Superior 
ELIZABETH McCORMICK, Superior THOMAS E. SANDERS, Racine 
PAUL B. CLEMENS, Milwaukee ELIZABETH WATERS, Fond du Lac 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 7. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
tuted and distributed that each form state plan. 
community can furnish with this 8. State provision for the enlargement 


state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 


2. For every elementary classroom a lic schools in their own communi- 
teacher with a minimum academic ties. 
and professional education of two ‘ 
years beyond high school gradu- 9. A school year of not less than nine 
ation. — for every boy and girl in 
3. For every high school classroom a ee 
teacher with a minimum of four 10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
years of academic and profession- fective enforcement provisions 
al training obtained in a normal adequate to insure the regular at- 
school, college, or university. — upon school of all chil- 
. d high school within the reach dren of compulsory school age, 
wi of er ior and girl in the state. for the full time that school is in 
5. The consolidation of rural schools — 
wherever practical by a vote of 11. Music as a fundamental course in 
the people. every public school in Wisconsin. ‘ 
6. Every pupil in our schools devoting P ° a 
st least thirty minutes each day, 1% A lav which will give permanent 
under competent direction, to the and supervisory officers who have 
development of physical efficiency, satisfactorily served a reasonable 


to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 
use of his leisure time in recrea- 13. A program for the removal of il- 
tion. literacy. 


probationary period. 











DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Wisconsin school people have responded so well to Macmillan service and 


publications that we have found it necessary for the sake of 


Better Service 


to place in Wisconsin an additional representative, Mr. Arthur R. Jensen, 
now of Minnesota. We feel confident that school people will find him ready 


and willing to help solve textbook problems. 


Mr. George Huebsch, who has had charge of the entire state and who needs 





no introduction, will represent us in the eastern half of the state. 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St. - - - - Chicago, Ill. 














Yellowstone Park 


Escorted Tour for 


Wisconsin Teachers 


Who needs to be told about the Yellowstone! The name projects a picture of America’s 
| magic land. Geysers, pools of clearest water, great falls, heroic precipices, turbulent 
| streams, mighty mountains, and the most magnificent spectacle of all—that great painted 
gorge—the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

In addition Salt Lake City, The Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Denver, will be in- 
cluded on this tour with appropriate excursions in cities and environs. 

W. C. Fischer, professor of Geology and Geography in the Whitewater Normal School, 
will conduct the party. Mrs. Fischer will chaperon. Mr. Fischer is eminently fitted to 
conduct such a party, for he has made the trip several times. Last year the trip un- 
der his direction was most successful. 





Four credits in geography will be given teachers making this trip. 


The party leaves St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, August 3. Returns to Chicago, Monday, 
August 16. Five and one-half days in the park. Everything arranged for you—A 
vacation without a care. 
aie eas eis’ Vetted) its aie, en Gpapon aud eea8 for tall Getalew wn sks - ees ce 
WJE—6-26 
E. G. Doudna 

717 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wis. 
Please send to this name and address: 





full information about the W. T. A. Tour of Yellowstone Park. 
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Why did a former dean of 


women select this field of service? 


What impelled a successful business woman to leave an established business 


and take up work with My BOOKHOUSE? 


Why have scores of teachers left the schoolroom to join the BOOKHOUSE 


family? 


An Idea! It came to a mother 


several years ago as she pondered over the 
need of her child for the kind of reading that 
would develop character as well as entertain. 
From that idea gew My BOOKHOUSE, 
a mother’s selection of reading that elim- 
inates the unethical, the gruesome, the 
commonplace. 

That idea caused The BOOKHOUSE 
for CHILDREN to expand in six years to a 
nationally known publishing house doing 
a volume approaching two million dollars 
annually. 

That same idea caused mothers and 
fathers to buy My BOOKHOUSE eagerly 
from the very first, to buy willingly when 
there was but one volume published. Sales 
have grown steadily till now nearly a 
hundred thousand families own My BOOK- 
HOUSE. 

Are you looking for a genuine oppor- 
tunity, in which your education, your ex- 
perience, and your ability will be of greatest 
benefit in your advancement? Are you 
interested in a larger income than you now 
receive? If so, the BOOKHOUSE idea will 
appeal to you. The BOOKHOUSE plan 
will give you your chance. As a BOOK- 
HOUSE representative you will find almost 
unlimited opportunity for increased earnings 
and greater service to children. 


A former assistant professor in an eastern 
college writes: “To the intelligent, keenly 
alert woman, the field of salesmanship offers 
untold opportunities, not only from the 
point of view of pecuniary gain, but also 
from that of personal development. ... To 
know My BOOKHOUSE, to explain the 
message back of Mrs. Miller's excellent 
work, to learn of the children’s great love 
for their ‘beautiful book’—all these facts 
make selling a real pleasure.” 


The end of the school year is approaching. 
If you are without an assignment for next 
year, or if you contemplate any change in 
your work, now is the time to investigate 
your possibilities as a BOOKHOUSE repre- 
sentative. As a first step, fill out and mail 
the coupon request for the Bocklet, “What 
Can a Woman Do?” 


Othe ROOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 4 
y 360-Z North Michigan Avenue 1 
@ ‘UHICACO i 
§ Please send me the free booklet, “What Can a J 
} Woman Do?” j 
I 1 
1 
1 
' 
I 
I 


Dy NN ahaa ccc icin satiate dnaiacaksditiatbcdiateantigalesinlad 
De | a eee ON CELTS 


The BOOKHOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-Z North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


/“4y¥BQ@DKHOUSE 







“I believe that man owes no higher 
duty to God and to society than 
the duty of service to childhood.” 


Jas. J. Davis 


“‘The child who treads is the child who leads”’ 


Let our advertisers supply your needs. 


This book 1s free 
on request 
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CARPENTER’S NEW 
| Geographical Readers 


These new books supply excellent material for practice in reading, and at 
the same time provide a rich background to the formal study of geography. 
They supply the geographic information necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 


Among the new features are problems and research questions to be 
worked out by pupils in connection with the text and the tables at the 
back of the book. These give a practical working knowledge of the coun- 
tries and conditions described. 


NORTH AMERICA ASIA 
SOUTH AMERICA AFRICA 
EUROPE AUSTRALIA 
New York American Book Company 
cbiense 330 East 22nd Street 
idieake Chicago, III. 

















NO SCHOOL LIBRARY IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


for 19 


REASONS 








Note these unusual features : 


1. Approved by every state where forma! approval is 10. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting. 
issued. f Ayes z 11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work. 

2. Endorsed by leading members of the National Edu- 12. Correlates with problem project method of teach- 
cation Association. : f ing. 

3. The only traly modern School and Library Ency- 13. Makes real visual education possible. 


4 pan a work in every large city school system 14. -— an comment <a graphic style, easily 
nit » United 8 ; read and understood by pupils. 
inthe United States as well as thousands of smaller 86. fishies waough for the grate, feabily sdagsed 


systems and rural schools. ’ ‘ 
5. Internationalin appeal. to all high school subjects. : 
6. Edited- by more than 80 Famous Educators. 16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published. 
7. Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the 17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. : 
world .war. 18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary 
8. Subject matter, maps and illustrations new and encyclopedia can. f 
up to date. 19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching 
9. A whole school library in one set of books. profession. 


With each set of Compton’s we furnish a 
book of Practical Problem Projects. Built School Price, *55-° 
free on re tea Pe ———_ any eystem ree ? 
...invaluable to you. 12 pages, richly . : 
‘ illustrated. A book which you can use as Beautifully and durably bound in 
a dependable guide and text book. red library buckram. 
Equip your school with this mighty educational reference aid - Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes — 4500 Pages — More than 8000 Illustrations — Should Be in Every Classroom 























Let our advertisers supply your needs. 
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